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HE inscriptions turned up by the 
ic excavations at Cyrene have 

given us a new picture of the dia- 
lect, making the accounts in the earlier 
handbooks quite obsolete. The only com- 
prehensive presentations based on the 
new material are those of Devoto, Riv. fil., 
LVI (1928), 365 ff., and (with the dia- 
lects of Thera and Melos) Kieckers in 
Thumb-Kieckers, Griechische Dialekte, I 
(1932), 170 ff. The excuse for adding an- 
other is that several important matters 
merit further discussion, and especially 
that in the citation of inscriptions the 
cumbersome references to scattered arti- 
cles in journals and proceedings may now 
be replaced by references to the Supple- 
mentum epigraphicum Graecum, Vol. IX, 
fase. 1, where the new material is con- 
veniently assembled. So in the following 
I shall give simply the numbers, e.g., 
72, 85 = Suppl. ep. Graec., Vol. IX, fase. 
1, No. 72, line 85. Numbers in bold-faced 
type refer to the sections of my Greek 
Dialects, where the corresponding phe- 
homenon is discussed and to which the 
Cyrenean evidence should be added in 
any future revision. 

In comparing the dialects of Cyrene 
and Thera, one must bear in mind the 
different status of the material. From 
Thera we have a great number of short 
archaic inscriptions, a few short ones from 
the fourth century B.c., then only from 
the period after xow# influence had begun. 
So the long Will of Epicteta, ca. 200 B.c., 
(Cuassica, Puoroay, XLI, Juuy, 1946) 


preserves most of the native forms—in 
fact, is our principal evidence for them— 
but also shows many xow7y forms, as the 
hybrid «i xa (so always) vs. Dor. ai xa; 
the numerals in -xécvor VS. -Katvo1, -xidvoe 
Vs. -x#Avor, pera VS. earlier weda. From 
Cyrene, on the other hand, we have few 
archaic inscriptions, but three fourth- 
century inscriptions of considerable length 
(Nos. 2, 3, 72, of 60, 51, 141 lines respec- 
tively) and in the pure dialect, except 
that No. 3 has several xowy forms, as of 
beside roi, acc. pl. -ovs beside -os, and 
once infin. -va: beside -yev. The edicts of 
the Ptolemies and the Roman emperors 
are, of course, in the xow7, e.g., Nos. 1, 
7, 8, ete., and so the letter and edict of 
Ptolemy X and Cleopatra in No. 5. 46 ff., 
while the preceding decree of Cyrene in 
their honor is in the dialect with some 
kowy mixture. The decree in honor of 
Barcaeus, priest of Augustus (No. 4, 
16/5 B.c.) is an almost faithful representa- 
tion of the native dialect, with all its im- 
portant characteristics, but with the well- 
known late confusion of w and w: in the 
gen. and dat. sg. (38b) and the intrusion 
of a few xown forms and expressions. 
There are numerous lists of officials, 
priests, soldiers, market prices, as well as 
dedications, honorary decrees, and epi- 
taphs in the dialect, but mostly only con- 
firming what is known from the longer 
inscriptions. 

The passage 3. 23 ff., the ‘oath of the 
colonists,” is taken by some as really 
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representing the dialect of Thera. This is 
an unsafe conclusion, and I shall not sepa- 
rate the forms of this passage from the 
others. 

The dialects of Thera and its colony, 
Cyrene, were, I believe, more closely re- 
lated than can now be proved from the 
disparate material. Both, of course, show 
the familiar ‘‘Doric’’ characteristics, also 
several features common to various other 
dialects, Doric or non-Doric. The most 
striking feature of the dialect of Cyrene, 
a distinct survival of a pre-Doric, in this 
case Aeolic, element, was also, there is 
some evidence, once Theran (see below, 
38). The only feature in Cyrenean which 
is so far not attested elsewhere is the 
nom. pl. and ace. pl. iapés (below, 47). 

Of the following characteristics of the 
dialect of Cyrene, items 1-29 are those 
familiar as “Doric,’”’ common to all or 
nearly all the West Greek dialects, some 
of still wider range. The most significant 
feature is that described in 38. Under 72- 
80 are given some new words or special 
meanings. 


1. a = Att.-Ion. ». Always, except in the 
pure xow7 inscriptions. 8. 

2. iapos. 72 passim, ete. 13. 1. 

3. “Apraus, ’Aprapiriov, etc. 72. 14, 84 ff. 

13. 2. 

. &repos. 72.122. 13. 3a. 

5. dvupa, dvupacri, dovupate?. 72. 113, 115. 
22b. 

6. » = Att.-Ion. @ from a + «e. To be as- 
sumed without question, but ex- 
amples seem to be lacking (as in gen- 
eral forms of -aw verbs unchanged to 
-ew type). Cf. Ther. émBiv IG, XII, 
3, Suppl., 1381. 41. 1. 

7. a from a +o or w. Gen sg. of mase. 
a-stems, dpxayéra 3. 11, 72. 22; 
Bwdayopa 45. 26; etc. Gen. pl. of a- 
stems, daravay 369; re\racrav SGDI, 
4833. 51; ds = Att. és 72. 48. 41. 4. 

8. -7r. = Att.-Ion. -o.. Verbal endings, 

3 sg. ere 72. 57; 3 pl. Neyorre 3. 2; 
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14. 


15. 


16. 
a. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 
22. 





- xnrx0o = 





éwvrt 72. 136; xaréxwvre 3. 30/1 ff; 
éexripacevte 72. 57. 61. 1. ’Aprapirioy, 
’"Apramtios 72. 87, 92. 61. 3. CF. 
also -xarvo. (below, 12) and zrori (be- 
low, 22). 


. bnrowat = Att. Bobdowar. 72. 12, 13, 


55, 76, 92. 68. 1, 75. 


. wparos = Att. mp&ros. mparioros 72. 


54; IIparapxos SGDI, 4833. 47. 114.1. 


. EBdeuos = Att. EBdouos. 72. 101. 
114. 7. 
. “karin = Att. -xdour (Are. -Kxdov). 


2 passim (rerpa-, wevta-, é£a-, jva-), 
50. 52 (rpa-). 117. 2. 

Att. xtAv0. 2 passim (xHdu01, 
dus-, Tpio-, TETpak.-, 
oxraxio-). 117. 3. 
Nom. pl. roi = Att. of (ete., of also 
Cretan). 3. 2, 14 (beside oi Il. 5, 19, 
etc., from the xown, like acc. pl. -ous 
beside -os in the same inscription). So 
at Thera roi IG, XII, 3, 1289, but 
otherwise only oi. 122. 

Pron. adv. aire? = Att. adrod, 3. 41, 
43. 132. 2. 

Pron. adv. dru 72. 13, 19, 77. 182. 4. 
Pron. adv. dade “in this way,” Abh. 
Preuss. Akad., 1925, No. 5, p. 18. The 
promised fuller publication by Oli- 
verio has not appeared, so far as I 
can find. 132. 5a. This dée has been 
taken as a verbal form = éade = 
édote (so Wilamowitz, Abh. Preuss. 
Akad., 1925, No. 5, p. 36; Thumb- 
Kieckers, p. 179), as was the Delph. 
ade (Schwyzer 322) by some. But this 
view is shown to be wrong by Cret. 
ade éfade wo. BCH, LXII, 194. 
Pron. adv. xn, &\An 17, 4 (or 4?) 72. 
24, 114, 136. 132. 6. 

Pron. adv. dxa, etc. = Att. dre, ete. 
bxa 3. 9; rdxa 72. 30, 37, 44, 89, 95; 
éroxa 72. 74, 92. 132. 9. 

ai = Att. ei. 72 passim, etc. 134. 1. 
xa = Att. dv. 72 passim, etc. 134. 2. 
mori = Att. pds. 4. 8, 138, 24; aor- 
miaupa 72. 27. 136. 6. 


TevTaki-, é&aki-, 
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23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 
31. 


32. 
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Personal endings -m, -v7, see 
above, 8. 
Future in -céw, Ovcei, mpodvoet, ém- 


Ovcet 72 passim; oice?, arowet 72. 38, 
39, 71; évOnoet 72. 48, wrace? 72. 85; 
évupate? 72. 113; ayvevoe? 72. 101; 
éxriuacevre 72. 57 (ef. below, 34d); 5- 
ofrat 72. 39; dnoetr[a] 72. 62 (? ef. 
dnoet Il. 47, 72); rarcetrar 3. 40. 141. 
€ in future and aorist of verbs in -fw. 
éxddate 72. 78; dvupate? 72. 113; 
ka[twlixiéav, xarorxigéact, oixitovres (the 
last two hybrid forms for -acct, -év7es) 
3. 6, 8, 41; abrouariéey 3. 24; perad- 
hakaror 4. 14; Baorata 4. 18. Cf. also 
dprvixwv = dpvidwy 123, 124. 142. 
Infinitive of unthematic forms, 
-wev = Att. -vac. Oéuev 3. 17; avOeuer 
4, 22; Souev 4. 3; arodduev 3. 4; qyuev 
3. 36, 50; 4. 45, 51; amiuler] 3.35; 
étiuev, rapivev 72. 135, 137. 164. 3. 

But xarridev 4. 38, 47; diddy 4. 39, 
48, with the thematic ending like 
Eub. rifetv, didodv, 160. 

Third singular imperfect js = Att. 
jv, 72. 58. 163. 3. 

héw “wish.” Néwy 3. 40; Ae 3. 37. At- 
tested in many Doric dialects and 
Elean. Cret. delovrt, delor, etc., be- 
side 3 sg. subj. \é, elsewhere only 
forms of déw. 

Word order ai uy i xa 72. 40, vs. Att. 
éav ris; Lesb. ai xé ris; etc. 179. 
ypodels 13. 16. 5. 

evrogiov = Att. évradiov 72. 48, 50. 
Cf. Delph. évrodqa “funeral rites”; 
Heracl. rogiav “burial place.” 6. 
Secondary € and 6 resulting from 
compensative lengthening or con- 
traction = Att. “spurious” « and 
ov. 26. 

By lengthening regularly 7. jyev 
3. 36, 50; 4. 45, 51; dprouar 72. 12, 13, 
55, 76, 92; #varos 72. 102; xarayyhre 
72. 133; xqdvor 2 passim; Zhros 45. 32; 
Envopavrw 49. 22. 

By contraction 7 in dnofra (3 sg. 


33. 


34. 
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fut.) 72. 39; but «& in dyoetr[ac] 72. 
62(?); maoetrar 3. 40; roretoOar 3. 13; 
xperpévos (cf. below, 61). 72. 3. 

By lengthening regularly w. Proper 
names Bwdaydpa 45. 26; TloAvBwros 
46. 47; Kadd\:Bora 182. 11; ete. 

By contraction. Gen. sg. -O 78 
(early 5 cent., O also = w) and regu- 
larly in 45 (5 cent.) beside w for origi- 
nal w, but -w in all later lists, 46 ff.; 
likewise 3, 4, 72 passim, etc. \woa- 
pevos 72. 12 (from oe, cf. Hom. aor. 
infin. doésoar, Hom. doerporv, Att. 
hourpév, Heracl. dAwrhpiov. 44. 4); 
d5v 4. 39,48 = Eub. didodv (160). 

At Thera we have ji, dpropna, 
tps, Bwxaxparns, PepeBwra, etc., but 
ovpo IG, XII, 3, 411 and 436. Gen. 
sg. in archaic inscriptions -O (vs. 
© =), later always -ov. 

n from ¢ + a. &v_ = evia 1. 32 (but 

xown inscription; évvja 3. 16); Kap- 

vndas = Kapvéadas 118, 218, 348; etc. 

42.1. 

Treatment of eo. 42. 5. 

a) eo retained. rdéovres, théovot, KaTa- 
mréov[ra] 3. 31, 41, 50; oixeovrwy 
3. 43. 

b) ev. rédevy 72. 31, 42; etc., gen. sg. 
of o- stems Aayodaveus, Kapricbévevs, 
*Aptororédevs, etc.; proper names 
KxXevrarpa, Ocidwpos, Oedxpyoros, 
etc. 

C) ew. tapBeadvras, rapBedvra 3. 42, 47; 
érapewopevo. 3. 44/5, with shift 
from -aw to -ew type (161. 2) and 
development of eo similar to that 
in Heracl. perpuopevac, etc. (42.50). 

d) ¢ before vr. éxriyacévre (3 pl. fut.) 
72. 57; daycepyevrwv 11-44 passim; 
tpraxariapxevtas Sl. 1; Oewperres 
354. 21; redeodopévtes SGDI, 4837. 
4; Aévttxos SGDI, 4834b. 6. The 
forms éxriacévre and Aévtixos 
dispose of the old view that redeo- 
gopévres was a relic of the w- in- 
flection of contract verbs charac- 

















































35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


teristic of Aeolic and Arcado- 

Cyprian (157). 

BaBados = BéBados with vowel assimi- 
lation, 72. 9, 21. 46. 

No trace of ¢, which was probably 
lost at an early period, as at Thera, 
where it is absent from the archaic 
inscriptions. 50. 

vt, v0 from Ar, AO. EOm, KarEevOne, 
érjvde 72. 86, 93, 112. révrar “shall 
be,” 3. 38; 72. 18, 85, from *réA7var = 
rékerat in the sense attested by 
ré\ouar in an inscription of Dreros 
(Schwyzer, 193). 72, 163. 10. 
Development of secondary intervo- 
calic vo with loss of v and .-diph- 
thongization of the preceding vowel, 
just as in Lesb. zaica, éxooa, etc. 
(77. 3). watoas 4. 18. Fem. pple. xa@a- 
paoa 72. 87; éxotca 72. 89 (beside éxac- 
oa |. 87, for which see below, 67); 
amooreAdoioas 3. 37; iapiteboroa 115, 
117; avnxoocav, mpoyeyovoicas, Schwy- 
zer, 237 (these last two, the first to 
become known, were wrongly suspect- 
ed of being due to literary influence). 
Dat. pl. of vr-stems éupévoror, mdéo- 
ot, [we]vocor 3. 49, 50 (beside hybrid 
xarouitace |. 8); Biwoaror, weradddEaror 
4. 14. 

The similar forms in Callimachus, 
déporca, KAaiowa, etc., are, as is now 
evident, from the poet’s native dialect. 

The only traces of this type at 
Thera (unless one reckons the passage 
3. 23 ff., “oath of the colonists,” in 
which azocreAdoioas occurs, as The- 
ran) are Biwoacav and Tlaowdavea 
IG, XII, 3, 874 and 882. Both in- 
scriptions are late, and the spelling 
was formerly corrected (so in JG, 
XII). But now we must see in them 
evidence of the same development as 
that in Cyrene, only here submerged 
by other influences. 

The agreement with Lesbian in such 
a striking innovation can hardly be ac- 
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39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


cidental, and, though denied by Devoto 
(Riv. fil., LVIII, 381) and at length 
by Malten (Kyrene, pp. 144, 146), this 
is the prevailing view (Wilamowitz, 
Gercke, Solmsen, Kretschmer, etc.). 
It is true, of course, that for the his- 
torical connection one must supply a 
missing link. No one supposes that 
Asiatic Aeolians were involved in the 
colonization of Thera and Cyrene. 
The Argonauts, Minyans and Cad- 
means, who appear in the tradition of 
this colonization (Pind. P. 4. 256 ff., 
Hdt. iv. 145-65), were Aeolians of 
the continental homeland in northern 
Greece. We must assume, with Wila- 
mowitz, that this type zatca existed 
in the old continental Aeolic, at least 
in part of the territory, previous to 
the West Greek overlay in the histori- 
cal Thessalian and Boeotian. 

Final vs, loss of » without change of 
preceding vowel. Acc. pl. of o-stems 
-os in countless examples, and so acc. 
pl. of a-stems to be read -as, not -as. 
Nom. sg. of pass. pple. xomabés 72. 
11; rwArnbés 72. 35, 69; like Ther. aipa- 
bes. 78. 

épceva 72. 117 vs. a&ppyv in earliest 
Theran, Attic, etc. 49. 2, 80. 

oo vs. Att. o. éréaow 72. 35, 65, 124; 
tocca 72. 127; icodpevos, tcoavra 72. 
123, 134; dat. pl. (from nouns in -evs) 
Meyapécar, etc. 2 passim. 82, 83. 
Crasis. hovrurarpd = 6 ’Avremarpw 78; 
ToTo\Awe = Ta "AwdAAwHe 8D. 94. 1. 
Assimilation of final v to following 
initial \. €\ AcBiar 3. 43. 96. 3. 
Assimilation of final o to following 
initial d. €\ AcBiav 3. 50, like Lac. é 
Aakedaivova, rot(A) Aakedacuovioss, ete. 
97. 3. Not for é ABiavy, as Wilamo- 
witz and others. For é with accusa- 
tive occurs only once No. 3 
ordday, 1. 17) against six examples 
of és and once els in the same in- 
scription and regularly és elsewhere. 





57. 











46. 


47. 


. és vew “anew, 


. a-stems. Gen. sg. masc. -a@ and gen. 


pl. -av (above, 7), ace. pl. -as (above, 
39). 

o-stems. Gen. sg. -w (above, 32), acc. 
pl. -os (above, 39). 

Nouns in -evs. Nom. pl. and acc. pl. 
iapés 5. 16; 179, 180 (nom.), 4. 31 
(ace.). Dat. pl. Meyapéoor, etc. 2 pas- 
sim. 


. Nouns in -w(c). Nom. sg. Aexdx 72. 16; 


gen. sg. Xexds 72. 109. 


. Article as relative, 3. 5, 9, 19, 37 (ra, 


76, 6); 72. 18 (6). 126. 


50. Numerals. rparos (above, 10); é8deuos 


(above, 11); évv# (above, 33); -xarror 
(above, 12); xnAuw (above, 13). 


. weora “until” 72. 32, 85. Cf. Cret. 


peora, Arc. peor’, wéore. 132. 9a. 


. bo, €or 72. 18, 136. 133. 4, 5 (for 


é£o. add Thess.). 
” adverbial phrase like 
eis dei, etc. 72. 126/7. So vl. in 
Theocr. 15. 143, and cf. eis véwy in 
BGU, 958c. 13. 


. Aor, #vixa (in 3 sg. subj. évixer 72. 50) 


as in many dialects = Ion. jvecxa, 
Att. qveyna. 144a. 


59. iooauevos, tooavra 72. 123, 134; aor. of 


ifw like Coreyr. hi(a)oaro IG, IX, 1, 
704, Arg. iscaro IG, IV, 569 vs. Hom. 
kabeioe, éheooa, Arg. éooduevar IG, 


IV, 841. 23, ete. from e&w. 


. Perfect forms as if from -evdw for -ebw 


or -evatw. éhopevwxdtwv 1. 33; ialpir]- 
evwxdtwv 1. 24/5 (xowh inscription). 
Cf. Ther. xaracxeiwxe (Test. Epict. 
120), Delph. xaracxebwrac (SGDI, 
1938. 21), ete. Such forms belong to 
the history of the xowy (Fraenkel, 
Denominativa, pp. 115 ff.; Wacker- 
nagel, Glotta, VII, 282). 


. Perf. act. pple. fem. xaredndevdura 


72. 102. The regular early form vs. 
later -eta in Ther. éoraxeta, Heracl. 
éppnyeia, etc. 148. 


98. Short vowel subjunctive of the o- 


and -a aorist. dmodexareboe. 72. 56 
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59. 


60. 


61. 


62. 
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(but @ion 72. 26); xarayynde 72. 130; 
évixee 72. 50; &pterac 72. 72. 150. 

A still earlier type of the second 
singular, with ending added directly 
to the ¢ (that is, without the: of the 
usual second and third singular, which 
is taken over from the indicative 
forms; cf. Skt. aor. subj. jesas, jesat, 
etc.; Whitney, Skt. Gram., § 893b) 
appears in rocfoes 72. 119 and é]pei- 
oes 72. 9 (probably reading), like 
Cypr. fetces (Schwyzer, 685); Aegin. 
oraoes (IG, IV, 177); and 3 sg. Cypr. 
hice, étopite, all now to be so read; 
perhaps also early Arc. inepdce, éo- 
mepace (though here later 7»). Cf. 
Wackernagel, Sprachliche Untersuch- 
ungen zu Homer, p. 144, note 3; 
Schwyzer, Griech. Gram., p. 661; 
Devoto, Don. nat. Schrijnen, pp. 
640 ff. 

Long vowel subjunctive of other un- 
thematic forms, partly with long vow- 
el in indicative also. divavyra 3. 34; 
pide 72. 40, 41, 86, 89; toa 72. 115, 
130 (ef. Cret. 3 pl. subj. teav7s Schwy- 
zer, 190. 11). 161. 1. 

Infinitive of thematic forms, -e = 
Att. -ew. Oiev 72. 26, 73; 4. 29; 5. 8; 
adedev, avehey 72. 27-29; rexév 72. 
100; xataypader 3. 18; aroréeurer 3. 26; 
amodayxavey 3. 33; éxev 4. 37. Also 
from verbs in -éw rdév 3. 28, 30, 37, 40; 
ebruxev 3. 8; émixoupey 3. 34; xarappev 
3. 47/8; further ovyev 72. 136 (cf. be- 
low, 62). 163. 2, 3. 

By analogy also mid. infin. avéoOa:, 
dwpéecOar 4. 37, 47. 

Mid. pple. xpeiuevos 72. 3. In this 
place it might be the Delphian form 
taken over, but xpjyevos is also at- 
tested in Cretan. 158. 

Transfer of -dw to -éw type. rapBeavras, 
rapBeavra, érapewpevor. (above, 34c). 
Here also probably ovyév 72. 136, al- 
though with few exceptions the shift 
is limited to eo for ao (cf. Delph. ov- 


65. 


66. 


67. 


68. 


69. 


70. 


hk; 





héor, gudéovres, but cuvdAqv, cvANTw) and 
here is thought by some to be a pho- 
netic change. But cf. Rhod. riety. 161. 


. toaue in 3 sg. subj. toa 72. 115, 130. 


162 add. 


. Forms of yaivw. Pres. pass. praivov- 


rat, uwaiverac 72. 107, 108; 3 sg. fut. 
praver 72. 16, 17, 19 (transitive); 
pacer 72. 85 (intransitive, formed 
from the following); aor. *éuiay in 3 
sg. subj. wrde 72. 40, 41, 86, 89. 
mauetra. 3. 40 = Att. meicerar fut. 
of racxw. Apparently due to an exten- 
sion of a from forms like racxw, 
éxafov. 

Pres. subj. of efuc. éweine 72. 4, like 
Cret. ete, évo-eie, Syrac. eiw (So- 
phron). 

Pres. pple. fem. in unthematic form, 
éxagoa 72. 87; xariagoa 72. 101. Cf. 
aéexesoa Hesych. and éacoa = odca in 
many dialects. 163. 8. 

-nuo- = Att. -eo-. ayvijars, [Bepam|jiacs 
72. 2, 3; iaphiov 72. 26; vupdtuov 72. 97; 
mokithav 3. 5; érarpjas 3. 16. 164.1. 
-rnp in agent nouns = Att.-rns. oix- 
oripes 3. 19; rpoayyedrt[fpa] 72. 137; 
tyinthpas 1. 12/13 (xowh inscription). 
164. 5. 

moririaupa 72. 27, from *mav-ya vs. 
usual riagua (ucaoua, etc.) with o from 
other types. Cf. Att. t¢aupa IG, IP, 
1424a. 397; 1425. 402. 

dauepyos 5. 19; 11-44 passim. So also 
at Astypalaea (JG, XII, 3, 168. 4, 10) 
and Nisyros (JG, XII, 3, 89. 1; 91. 9, 
’"Apx. ’Ed., 1913, p. 8) vs. the much 
more widely attested dayucopyds (Arc., 
E]., Locr., Delph., and most Dorie 
dialects, including that of Thera). All 
the forms have previously been de- 
rived from *5ayto-repyos (Hom. dnuc0- 
epyos), namely, dauepyos with elision 
after the analogy of compounds with 
original initial vowel (cf. ¢cdepyés, 
etc.), and dayopyés with “hyphaere- 
sis” (cf. 44. 4). But a dapso-fopyos 
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72. 


73. 


74. 


75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 


79. 


80. 


(with the o-grade as in the great mass 
of compounds, -dopos, -ovos, -roxos, 
etc.) is now attested by the verbal 
Are. éaydpye Cl. Ph., XXXVIII, 
191 ff.; and this is the more likely 
source Of dauopyds. Att. dSnucovpyds 
may, of course, come equally well 
from either form. 

vouoxwxiuos (Or possibly voywxw xtyos) 
72. 31/2, new compound parallel to 
katoxwxuos. This is the probable 
reading on paleographic grounds. At 
the beginning of line 32, even if the 
incomplete circle could belong to a p, 
there is no room for another letter 
before it, so that the earliest reading 
6]pxwx twos is ruled out. The first letter 
appears to me from the photograph 
as o (éxwxiwos was read by Maas and 
Vogliano), though Oliverio, Doc. ant., 
II, 60 insists it is w. But I follow Oli- 
verio in combining with the end of 
line 31. For here there is no room after 
the mutilated », so that the usual 
reading vou(os) implies an improbable 
abbreviation. 

ddnitwy “protecting” 3. 39, from 
*a5na = adeva (cf. above, 68). 
dexaros “subject to a tithe” 72. 33, 48, 
etc., by haplology from *dexarevrés 
(cf. dmodexareboe. 72. 56). Kretsch- 
mer, Glotta, X VIII, 212. 

ixvus “ashes’’(?) 72. 28/9. 

oixicia “settlement” 3. 31. 
KowTarnpiov = Koiuntnprov 72. 89. 
xohoods in sense of “plastic figure” 
3. 44; 72. 117, 121. Cf. Benveniste, 
Rev. phil. (3d ser.), VI, 118 ff. 
dpopos in sense of “house,” also imw- 
popos “inside the house’; édopodos 
“outside the house,” 72. 16, 17. Cf. 
the similar use of “roof” for “house” 
in Cret. oréya. 

éxape “died,” 72. 24. Cf. LS s.v. xaprw 5 
and xauve’...., aroOvnoxe Hesych. 
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THE LYRE AND THE WHETSTONE: HORATIUS REDIVIVUS 


ELIZABETH HAZELTON HAIGHT 


NE intimation of immortality for a 
O work of art or literature is a con- 
tinuing procreative faculty. No 
one is a better example of this truism than 
the poet Horace, for his progeny multi- 
plies from generation to generation. His 
satires were refurbished in English dress 
by Pope and Dryden. His odes presented 
the lyre to a long line from Herrick to 
Housman. His Ars poetica fathered works 
by Vida, Boileau, Pope, and Byron and 
even today has sporadic children. One 
phrase in it, wt pictura poesis, starts 
Rensselaer Lee off on a long dissertation! 
on “The Humanistic Theory of Painting.” 
Karl Shapiro, in service in the Netherland 
East Indies, must needs, like Horace, 
write an Essay on Rime. This is only slight 
evidence of all that might be adduced for 
my thesis. 

It has become the fashion recently to 
belittle Horace. J. A. K. Thomson af- 
firmed in his Irony: “It is not so much 
what Horace says that matters as the 
way he says it. He is the least original of 
thinkers and the most original of artists.’” 

EK. E. Sikes also, in his Roman Poetry, 
faced the disparagement of Horace: 

Horace’s present reputation is a matter of 
some concern, precisely because he is not only 
the chief critic, but the chief writer of his 
native poetry in its most characteristic form. 
... If it is allowed that his thought rarely rises 
beyond the level of commonplace, it is fair 
to add that much of his thought has become 
commonplace merely by reason of its perfect 
expression in Horace himself.* 


Most recently of all, Brooks Otis has 
advanced a theory that Horace’s literary 
1R. W. Lee, “Ut pictura poesis: The Humanistic 


Theory of Painting,’ Art Bulletin, XXII (December, 
1940), 4, 


* (London, 1926), p. 222. 
* (New York, 1923), p. 63. 


(Cusssican Parrovoay, XLI, Juzy, 1946} 
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criticism, illustrated by his slight treat- 
ment of Roman elegy, was dominated by 
a political bias, which might be called 
“Augustanism” and which was inspired 
by the emperor.‘ 

After perusing such comments, I was 
moved to re-read Horace, to see if I could 
rediscover, beyond the shadow of such 
disparagement, the clear secret of his per- 
sistent generative force. I have come to 
believe it lies in his balanced use of the 
lyre and the whetstone. 

When A. E. Housman published his 
Leslie Stephen Lecture on The Name and 
Nature of Poetry, he printed as Preface to 
it a quotation from Coleridge’s Anima 
poetae: ‘The question should be fairly 
stated, how far a man can be an adequate, 
or even a good (so far as he goes) though 
inadequate critic of poetry, who is not a 
poet, at least in posse.’’® 

Housman then, ever so reluctantly, 
launched on the sea of criticism small 
craft of dicta, often bearing a cargo from 
Horace’s verses: that “the peculiar func- 
tion of poetry” is the transfusion of emo- 
tion; that true poetry must be inspired by 
“sincere inward ardour’; that the poet 
must have “the Muses’ madness in his 
soul,”’ must indeed, to be great, be one of 
“the madmen.” But by far the most in- 
teresting part of this lecture is the auto- 
biographical account of Housman’s own 
processes in creating lyrics. And in this 
it is clear that he was a good enough 
critic to be certain that the perfection of 
his verse was due to his constant labor 
with the file. Osgood might have been in- 
spired by Housman to declare: “All high 
composition is the effect of heated in- 


4“Horace and the Elegists,"’ TPAPA, LXXVI 
(1945). 


5 (New York, 1933). 
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stinct combined with the cool calculation 
of conscious art.’® 

The lyre and the whetstone! At the end 
of his career Horace could proudly call 
himself Romanae fidicen lyrae.” Yet at an- 
other time he declared that he had purged 
the madness which produced his poemata 
and had become a whetstone to sharpen 
tools with which others might carve out 
poetry: 

Ergo fungar vice cotis, acutum 

reddere quae ferrum valet exsors ipsa secandi; 
munus et officium nil seribens ipse docebo.® 


In no poet were the uses of these two 
instruments—lyre and whetstone—more 
completely united than in Horace; and, 
because of their visible interplay, it may 
be well to review Horace’s general dicta 
about the art of poetry, poems, and the 
poet and the application of them to his 
own writing. Three methods of approach 
to this study come naturally to mind: 
first, the consideration of the develop- 
ment of Horace’s poetry and criticism in 
relation to his times, through the influence 
of his patrons and the emperor; second, a 
chronological survey of the different pe- 
riods of his writings directed toward 
showing the awareness in each period of 
his own aims and processes; and, third, 
a synthesis of his comments on the general 
themes, poesis, poemata, and poeta, and 
his application of these dicta to his own 
various writings. A brief outline of the 
first and the second methods of approach 
may lay the foundation for the develop- 
ment of the third: an assembling of Hor- 
ace’s ideas on the art of poetry, on poems, 
on the poet, and of his self-criticism. 

The influence of Augustus and Augus- 
tanism on Horace is clear in his use of the 
imperial themes of the reconstruction of 
the Roman world through the Pax Au- 


€C. G. Osgood, The Voice of England (New York, 
1935), p. 197. 


7 Carm. iv. 3. 23. 8 Ep. ii. 3. 304-6. 


gusta and of the exploits of the Julian 
gens. ‘T'wo facts about Horace’s imperial- 
ism must be borne in mind: that his ad- 
miration of the emperor was a slow, grad- 
ual development? and that it was induced 
by the influence of his friends, Trebatius, 
the politic old lawyer, and his great pa- 
tron, Maecenas.!° Also, the emperor him- 
self fostered Horace’s Augustanism by di- 
rect request in invitations to become his 
personal scriba; to write the Carmen 
saeculare; to celebrate the northern vic- 
tories of his stepsons; and, finally, to dedi- 
cate to the emperor some one of the ser- 
mones or epistles which Horace was writ- 
ing in his later years. 

It is more difficult to demonstrate con- 
vincingly the impress of a literary Au- 
gustanism, which by indirect methods 
gave to Horace and other poets of the 
time inspired messages, as of the cult of 
Apollo," and conditioned his slight treat- 
ment of elegiac poetry as a worthy verse 
form.! Yet theories of such literary domi- 
nation have been maintained. 

The study of the development of Hor- 
ace’s literary criticism is made difficult be- 
cause of the uncertainties about the dates 
of his later writings. The traditional 
grouping of his poems postulates three 
creative periods: the first from 41 to 29 
B.c., including the two books of satires 
and the epodes; the second from 29 to 19 
B.c., including the first three books of 
odes, published in 23 B.c., and the first 
book of epistles; and the third from 19 to 8 
B.c., including the Carmen saeculare, the 
fourth book of odes, and the second book 
of epistles with the Ars poetica.'* This ac- 


*E. H. Haight, Horace and His Art of Enjoyment 
(New York, 1925), pp. 73-82. 

10 Jbid., pp. 46-63. 

u KE. H. Haight, “An Inspired Message in the 
Augustan Poets,’’ AJP, XX XIX (1918), 341-66. 

12 Brooks Otis, “Ovid and the Augustans,” 
TPAPA, LXIX (1933), 188-229; and ‘‘Horace and 
the Elegists,’’ op. cit. 

13 W. Y. Sellar, Horace and the Elegiac Poets (Ox- 
ford, 1899), pp. vii-—viii. 
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cepts the late dating of the Ars poetica 
given by Heinze;!* but more recently Im- 
misch has advanced reasonable argu- 
ments for placing the composition of the 
Ars before that of Epistles ii. 1 and 2—in 
fact, as early as 20-19 B.c." His view is 
based on Horace’s failure to mention the 
Aeneid or to discuss the great new Roman 
type of national epic and on the coupling 
of Vergil with Varius in a way which 
proves that both were living. According to 
Immisch, then, the third period of Hor- 
ace’s literary activity was an intervallum 
lyricum between 23 B.c., the publication 
of Odes i-iii, and 17 B.c., the Carmen sae- 
culare. Horace declared in the beginning 
of Epistles i. 1 that he was giving up verses 
and other trifles and turning to the study 
of philosophy. But later on in the Epis- 
tles (ii. 1. 111-13) he confessed that, al- 
though he said he would write no verses, 
he had been found more mendacious than 
the Parthians and, rising early, had called 
for his pen and paper. And this confession 
was true; for, after dropping the lyre and 
calling for the whetstone,’ he again 
struck the seven strings as the poet 
laureate of Augustus’ brave new world. 

Now if we should study Horace’s liter- 
ary criticism in its chronological develop- 
ment, using as a working hypothesis Im- 
misch’s four-period grouping of his writ- 
ings, we should find generalizations and 
specific self-criticism intermingled. For 
in Period I, Horace in the Satires both 
develops his definition of poetry and ap- 
praises his satires in the light of it. In 
Period [I, in the Odes themselves, he 
glorifie: the lyric as his only true poetry, 
discusses both his light themes and his 
great themes, and acknowledges his debt 

4A. Kiessling and R. Heinze, Q. Horatius Flaccus: 
Briefe (Berlin, 1914), p. 288. 


‘SO. Immisch, ‘‘Horazens Epistel tiber die Dicht- 
kunst,”’ Philologus, Supplementband XXIV, Heft 3 
(1932), pp. 1-217. 


6 Ep. ii. 3. 304-8. 


to his great masters, Aleaeus and Sappho. 
In Period III, the intervallum lyricum, he 
uses the whetstone to sharpen tools of 
criticism for all poets, including himself; 
and in the last period he resumes the lyre, 
makes Pindar his model, and, for the most 
part, sings as the voice of Italy. 

A better treatment of Horace as lit- 
erary critic seems to me to be to summa- 
rize all his general dicta about writing 
poetry and about the poet, to outline his 
comments on different genres of poetry, 
and then to show how in self-criticism his 
critical genius was applied to his own crea- 
tive work. For all his general criticisms of 
the art of poetry, the first consideration 
must be his relation to Neoptolemus. 
Porphyrio’s famous statement about the 
Ars poetica is the text for this: “In quem 
librum congessit praecepta Neoptolemi 
rod Ilapavod de arte poetica, non quidem 
omnia, sed eminentissima.’’!” 

Jensen’s publication of the fifth book of 
Philodemus gave considerable proof for 
Porphyrio’s words, in showing that Hor- 
ace did follow Neoptolemus rather than 
Philodemus;'* for by comparison it is clear 
that Horace differed from Philodemus and 
agreed with Neoptolemus in emphasizing 
the moral aspect or utility of poetry and 
in maintaining in his treatment of the art 
of poetry the threefold division of 4 roinous 
(ll. 1-152), ra wounuara (Il. 153-294), and 


17 A. Holder and O. Keller, Scholia antiqua in Q. 
Horatium Flaccum, Vol. I (1894): A. Holder, Pomponi 
Porfyrionis Commentum in Horatium Flaccum, p. 162. 
6-8. 

18C, Jensen, Philodemos tiber die Gedichte (fiinftes 
Buch) (Berlin, 1923); Immisch, op. cit., pp. 8-32; L. P. 
Wilkinson, Horace and His Lyric Poetry (Cambridge, 
1945): ‘In 1932 Immisch published a commentary 
emphasizing the contemporary bearing of the ‘eclogae,’ 
or selected subjects, which Horace chose to treat. Ac- 
cording to him Horace was actually a member of the 
eclectic New Academy during his residence at Athens; 
but while his own ideas of poetry, like the academic 
Cicero's ideas of rhetoric, were coloured by those of 
the school, the Epistle to the Pisos is no less topical 
and no less a personal expression of views than Cicero's 
rhetorical works. It was through the Academy that 
he could have come to know Neoptolemus’ work” 
(pp. 95-96). 
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6 mourns (Il. 295-476). Acknowledging 
this debt, let us consider how Horace in 
all his poems treats these three subjects, 
making them his own. 


‘H MOWWZI> 


Horace’s definition of poetry is found 
in an early satire,'® and here, for the 
process of composition, poet and poem are 
identified. The poet must have ingenium 
(“genius”), mens divinior (“divine in- 
spiration’”’), and os magna sonaturum (“a 
lofty style’); for, unless there is ardor 
(acer spiritus et vis) in words and theme, 
mere meter cannot create poetry. Pure 
prose (sermo merus) may be set in rhythm; 
but break up the feet and you will not 
find the disiecti membra poetae. Therefore, 
sermones (satires and epistles) and co- 
moedia can never be considered poetry by 
this standard. Poetry is sung to the 
Aeolian lyre and is the gift of the Pierian 
Muse. 

Nor can time, any more than meter, 
make poetry, or, at least, great poetry. A 
“classic” is not a poem that has lived a 
hundred years or more. If age is to deter- 
mine virtue, what exact longevity do you 
demand??° 
Si meliora dies, ut vina, poémata reddit, 
scire velim, chartis pretium quotus arroget 

annus. 


Poets must be judged on their merits; the 
contemporary must be treated as fairly as 
the ancient: 


Quod si tam Graecis novitas invisa fuisset 
quam nobis, quid nunc esset vetus??! 


General rules for writing poetry are 
simple and easy to draw up, though hard 
to follow. Each poem should be a unified 
whole, free from purple patches. The sub- 
ject should be within the poet’s capacity. 
The structure should display a lucidus 
ordo.” And the words must be, not pura, 


19 Sat. i. 4. 38-62. 
20 Ep. ii, 1. 34-35. 


4 Ibid., 1. 90-91. 
22 Tbid. 3. 1-41. 


but ornata: and here in one great passage 
Horace illustrated for all time the use of 
poetic language in the description of the 
poet.” 

The one who desires to make a real 
poem must, first, be an honest censor, re- 
moving prosaic, feeble, and dishonorable 
words; he will be an excavator of valuable 
old words; he will be a father in begetting 
new words; or, like a pure, cold stream, 
he will pour forth wealth on an arid land; 
or, like a gardener, he will prune luxuriant 
growth; or like a dancer, he will imitate 
now a light-footed satyr, now a ponderous 
Cyclops. The poet, too, will recognize the 
value of word arrangement (callida iunc- 
tura) and of the coinage of new words. 
He will see that there are fashions in words 
and that, like leaves, one generation passes 
and another grows in its place.?4 

Convention dictates meters for differ- 
ent subjects and for different genres: the 
hexameter belongs to epic; elegiacs to 
dirges and to vows; iambics to lyric wrath 
and to dialogue in drama; and, for lyrics, 
there are choral measures for hymns, 
paeans, odes of victory, and melic meas- 
ures for love and wine. The Romans could 
hardly break away from these traditional 
forms.” 

Tradition, too, held them to the great 
Greek models who had been pioneers in 
establishing the genres of poems: 


vos exemplaria Graeca 
nocturna versate manu, versate diurna.”® 


But borrowing must be consummated 
with taste, must not be too extensive,” 
and must never be literal transcription, 
with a copying even of faults.?* Out of the 
old, as in the life of the phoenix, must arise 
the new. 


23 Ibid. 2. 109-25. These lines were used by Samuel 
Johnson on the title-page of his great dictionary. 


24 Ibid, 3. 46-72. 
°% Ibid. 73-85. 
26 Ibid. 268-69. 


27 Ibid. 1-19. 
28 [bid. 19, 17. 
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Always the primary function of poetry 
must be recalled, the stirring of the emo- 
tions: “It is not enough that poems be 
beautiful. Let them be sweet and move 
the soul of the hearer as they wish. Men 
smile with those who smile and weep with 
those who weep. If you wish me to weep, 
first you yourself must grieve.’’?® 


TA TIOIHMATA 


Familiar to every reader of the Ars 
poetica is the fact that, in the discussion 
of types of poems, drama is given an over- 
whelming part.°° Tragedy, comedy, and 
satyr drama are discussed with their ap- 
propriate styles. Great attention is given 
to portrayal of character. The proper 
dramatic proprieties (number of actors, 
deus ex machina, number of acts) are brief- 
ly noted. The function of the chorus as an- 
other actor, as the ideal spectator or inter- 
preter of the action, as the hero’s confi- 
dant, is described. The musical accom- 
paniment, too, is given some attention, as 
well as the meters. And, after the histori- 
cal review of the three forms of Greek 
drama, Horace touches on the Roman 
imitators, writers of praetextae, togatae, 
and palliatae—Accius, Ennius, Plautus, 
and others; and, hinting that their failure 
to achieve great distinction was due to 
their lack of careful work, he urges the 
young Pisos to whom he is writing to em- 
ploy constantly the labor of the file. 

Horace’s slight references to elegiac 
verse may be explained, as Otis has done, 
by the fact that it might be regarded as 
the poetry of trifles, nugae, since Ovid in 
the Fasti and Propertius in his last book 
had not yet employed it successfully for 
great themes of religion and state. This 
theory gains credence from the fact that 
in the Epistles Horace can speak even of 


his carmina as nugae and ludicra.*! Strang- 
* Ibid. 3. 99-103. 


* Ibid, 3. 86-294; Wilkinson, op. cit., pp. 96-97. 
" Ep. i. 1, 10, 
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er is his merely perfunctory reference to 
epic, with Homer as its representative. 
The only reasonable explanation seems to 
be that of Immisch, that Vergil was still 
alive and the Aeneid was not yet known. 
Horace does not refer here to the little 
writers of epic (Julius Antonius with his 
Diomedia, Ponticus with his Thebais, and 
others), nor does he forecast the birth of the 
great new national epic, as Propertius did: 
_cedite Romani scriptores, cedite Grai: 
nescio quid maius nascitur Iliade.* 


He must have written the Ars poetica 
when he and the world were waiting for 
Vergil’s great national epic, which they 
knew was in process of composition; and 
before its publication it would be foolish 
to lay down any rules for epic poetry.** 
His comments on sermones, iambi, and 
carmina will be taken up in connection 
with his self-criticism of his own use of 
these various forms. But first we must as- 
semble his remarks about the poet. 


‘O TIOIH THE 


Of the poet, Horace’s method of treat- 
ment is double, both serious and ironic. 
The poet’s great calling must be his con- 
suming passion, for he will be above all 
venality: — 

Vatis avarus 
non temere est animus; versus amat, hoc 
studet unum.*4 


His functions are to teach young children 
beautiful words; to train youth to high 
ideals of conduct; to comfort the poor and 
the sick; to hymn the gods; to perform 
magic rites in order to avert disease, 
bring down rain, or produce good crops.*® 
In general, his function is double—to edify 
and to delight: 

Aut prodesse volunt, aut delectare poétae, 
aut simul et iucunda et idonea dicere vitae.** 


82 Prop. ii. 34. 64-65. 
33 Immisch, op. cit., pp. 4-8. 
34 Ep. ii. 1. 119-20 


% Tbid, 1. 126-38. 
% Ibid. 3. 333-34. 
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Such a poet must be both born and made: 
genius and training are both essential.*’ 
He must keep his piece nine years, for 
works once published cannot be destroyed. 
And he must secure criticism from experts 
who will send his work back to the anvil 
or have it repolished over and over by the 
labor of the file.** On such terms will the 
Musa lyrae sollers and the cantor Apollo 
honor the divine bard.*® 

Side by side with this serious treatment 
of the poet stands the ironic treatment of 
him, often overshadowing the grave de- 
scription. And on the ironic note the Ars 
poetica both begins and ends. The poet is a 
madman.‘° Only large doses of hellebore 
from Anticyra can cure him of his insan- 
ity.*! Madness alone can explain his choice 
of writing poetry rather than of studying 
philosophy.” In the beginning of the Ars, 
Horace reminds the Pisos that indulgence 
must be granted to mad poets as well as 
to mad painters, since ut pictura poésis.* 
And at the end of it he gives a caricature 
of the insane genius, which, Immisch 
thinks, is no mere piece of rhetoric but a 
revelation, clothed in self-irony, of all the 
struggle of Horace’s life, the changing re- 
lation of the poet to his time and his en- 
vironment. *4 

The nuances of self-irony in such pas- 
sages in the Ars are a background for the 
outspokenness of Horace’s realistic self- 
criticism. His appraisal of his work starts 
with the sermones, and under this term he 
included both Satires and Epistles, refer- 
ring to the second, indeed, as sermones 
.... repentes per humum.* Porphyrio ex- 
plained that, although the two forms were 
alike in subject matter and words, so that 
they could bear the same title, sermones, 


37 Ibid, 408-11. 


88 Ibid. 385-90 4' Ibid, 2. 51-54; 3. 299-304. 
39 Ibid. 400—407. 42 Tbid, 2. 126-28, 

49 Ibid. 472. 43 Ibid. 3. 1-13 and 361. 

44 Ibid. 453-76; Immisch, op. cit., pp. 214-17 

# Ep. ii, 1. 250-51 
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Horace gave to the later ones the name 
epistulae to show that in the Satires he was 
talking to some one present and so they 
were real conversations, but the Epistles 
were supposed to be sent to the absent.“ 
In the Epistles, actually, Horace de- 
veloped satire into almost a new genre 
when, by publishing his first book of 
Epistles, he made the poetic letter a recog- 
nized form of literature. The isolated let- 
ter appeared in various literary forms;‘’ 
but after Horace’s first book of Epistles 
was published, Ovid wrote the Heroides 
and the Epistulae ex Ponto, and the letter 
was established as a genre of poetry. 
Horace made it clear that he did not 
regard these sermones as poetry: they 
were inspired by a very pedestrian Muse. 
His models he acknowledged: Old Attic 
Comedy for its attack on vice;*8 Bion, the 
Borysthenite, for the form of his diatribes, 
a monologue-dialogue with a fictitious in- 
terlocutor;** and (in the Epistles) Socrates 
for his wisdom.®® Among the Romans, 
Lucilius was his predecessor and fore- 
father. Horace wrote a discriminating 
summary of his faults and virtues and a 
comparison of Lucilius’ work and his own. 
Lucilius’ style was muddy, with a mixture 
of Greek and Latin words and a lack of 
finish which betokened careless workman- 
ship. He had a broad humor but lacked 
fine irony. He was without brevity, con- 
ciseness, or urbanity; but he established 
the hexameter as the proper meter of sa- 
tire. And he made autobiography an in- 
herent part of Roman satire.®' In compari- 
son, Horace’s satire was never malicious.” 
He spoke frankly in commenting on hu- 
man foibles, as his father had taught 
him.® His satire, too, was autobiographi- 


46 Holder, op. cit., on Ep. i, 1. 1 (p. 317. 1-5); and 
on Sat. ii. 1. 1 (p. 286. 1-4). 

47 Catullus 38 and 68; Prop. i. 11 and iv. 3. 

48 Sat. i. 4, 1-5. 5 Sat. i. 4 and 10; ii. 1. 

«9 Ep. li, 2. 60. 8 Ibid. 4, 78-103. 

eTbid. 3. 310. 33 Tbid. 4, 103-26 
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cal.** It was also a defensive weapon, but 
only when he was attacked.® And it had 
a moral purpose: 

To Virtue only and her friends a friend.* 


But its spirit was genial: 


For what prevents a man with a smile on his 
lips from speaking the truth?* 


Horace’s Epistles have been considered 
out of chronological order to discuss them 
with the Satires, where he himself classi- 
fied them. Though many of the Epodes 
are satirical, their very form makes them 
different. Their author called them iambi, 
criminosi and celeres.*® He declared that 
his model in both meter and abusive tone 
was Archilochus, but he modified the 
venom of that old Greek, which caused 
several suicides in his own family.®® In the 
Ars poetica he has a long discussion of the 
iambic meter, in which he calls it a pes 
citus.°° In the E'podes he used the meter 
for a great political theme (16), for a semi- 
idyllic theme (2), for love poetry (11 and 
14), and, most often, for abuse; and he is 
thoroughly aware of the variety in his sub- 
jects." He thinks, however, of the Epodes 
as slight productions, versiculi. 

Very different is his attitude toward his 
odes, for these carmina Horace, from the 
touchstone of his own definition, believed 
to be true poetry. His aspiration was to 
write lyrics: 

Quod si me lyricis vatibus inseres, 
sublimi feriam sidera vertice. ® 


And lyric poetry was the monumentum 
dere perennius, which he believed he had 
erected : 


Princeps Aeolium carmen ad Italos 
deduxisse modos."4 
% Ibid, ii, 1, 28-34. 


% Ibid. 1. 39-56. 
Ibid. 1. 70. 


60 Tbid. ii. 3. 251-62. 
1 Epodes 11. 14, 16. 

57 Ibid. i. 1, 24-25. 6 Ibid. 11. 2. 

58 Carm. i. 16. 3 and 24. 63 Carm. i. 1. 35-36. 

% Ep. ii.3.79;1.19.23-25.  % Ibid. iii, 30. 13-14. 


His acknowledged models for this Aeolian 
song were Alcaeus and Sappho, whom he 
imitated in themes and style. He aimed 
especially at being the Roman Alcaeus 
and to sing a Latinum carmen.® He might 
have aspired to be the Roman Pindar, for 
he wrote a magnificent critique of the 
great Theban; used his technique of myth- 
ode in Carm. iii. 1-6; and finally created a 
Pindaric ode in Carm. iv. 4. But Alcaeus 
was a more congenial model in meter and 
themes. 

Even though Horace admitted that his 
carmina were poetry, his self-irony ap- 
peared from time to time in his disparage- 
ment of his ability to write on lofty 
themes. The callida iunctura of his phrase 
tenues grandia is memorable. He recalled 
his Muse from dirges, in the style of 
Simonides’ epitaphs for those who fell in 
the civil war, to Dione’s grotto, and to 
love songs.*? He apologized to Maecenas 
for not extolling Caesar’s battles, saying 
that, instead, he must praise beautiful 
Licymnia.** His jocund lyre was urged not 
to mar great themes by little melodies.® 
And of himself he stated that he was only 
the Matinian bee, laboriously gathering 
the honey of his songs.”° But, in spite of 
this irony and conscious self-depreciation, 
he finally recognized himself as the Roman 
Alcaeus, proudly assumed the title and 
functions of vates and Musarum sacerdos, 
and did hymn Augustus Caesar’s work.” 
He admitted, too, that fate had given 
him a delicate inspiration from Greek po- 
etry;” and that Tibur with its blessed 
country, Rome, chief of cities, and Phoe- 
bus Apollo had made him the Romanae 
fidicen lyrae.”° 


% Ibid. i, 32, ii. 13; Ep. ii. 2. 99. 

6 Carm. i. 6. 9-12. $8 Ibid. 12. 

87 Ibid. ii. 1. 69 Ibid. iii. 3. 69-79. 

70 Tbid. iv. 2. 25-32. 

1 Ep. ii. 2. 99; Carm. iv. 6. 44, iii. 1. 3, ii. 9. 

72 Carm. ii. 16. 37-40. 78 Ibid. iv. 3; 6. 29-30. 
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Very proudly, too, he told the glory of 
his work: 


Gaudes carminibus; carmina possumus 
donare et pretium dicere muneri.”4 


Poetry is what bestows true immortality 
on both the bard and the brave men 
whom he sings.” Horace, therefore, dedi- 
cated himself to the service of the Muses” 
and made known his purposes: he would by 
his songs diminish black care; and he 
would bring into Latin poetry a great 
new theme for a new world, not battles 
won and cities overthrown but the Paz 
Augusta, the peace that closed Janus’ 
doors, brought back crops, protected chil- 
dren, recalled old arts, renewed virtue, 
and extended the fame of the Latin name 
and the Italian strength through all the 
world.””7 This was his message virginibus 
puerisque, to the youth of the Augustan 


age. 
These comments of Horace on his odes 
are concerned chiefly with his models and 


his themes. He does refer to his careful 
rhythms, his work in transferring Aeolian 
strains to Italian measures, his training of 
the chorus for the Carmen saeculare in ob- 
serving carefully the Lesbian meter, fol- 
lowing the beat of his thumb. He was well 
aware of what made legitimum sonum or 
‘mmodulata poemata. He knew the perfec- 
tion he had achieved by the whetstone’s 
sharpening of his tools for carving and 
polishing. And he intrusted his immortal- 
ity to the lyre of his carmina. 

Posterity, in general, accepted Hor- 
ace’s appraisal of himself and, like the 
Roman critics, repeated his dicta in dif- 
ferent phraseology. Ovid called him ‘‘tune- 
ful” and lauded the charm of A usonia car- 

14 Ibid. 8. 11-12. 

%8 Ibid. 9. 


16 Ibid. iii. 4. 21. 
77 Ibid. iv. 5. 14 and 15. 
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mina culta lyra.’® Petronius found the per- 
fect phrase for his style, curiosa felicitas.7 
Quintilian recognized that his greatest 
achievement lay in his lyrics, where ardor 
was wed to felicity of phrase.®*° Persius, 
the stern young Stoic satirist, saw the full 
value of Horace’s geniality in his reforms, 
so that a friend when criticized could smile 
back at his mentor and let him in to play 
about his heart.*! Modern critics have not 
improved much on the ancients or on 
Horace himself. 

Ben Jonson, himself, of the tribe of 
Horace, wrote a discriminating little hom- 
ily on his master: 

The office of a true Critick or Censor, is, not 
to throw by a letter anywhere, or damne an 
innocent Syllable, but lay the words together, 
and amend them; judge sincerely of the 
Author, and his matter, which is the signe of 
solid, and perfect learning in a man. Such 
was Horace, an Author of much Civilitie; 
and (if any one among the heathen can be) 
the best master both of vertue and wisdome, 
an excellent and true judge upon cause and 
reason; not because he thought so; but be- 
cause he knew so, out of use and experience.* 


Spingarn could have used Horace as an 
illustration of a concluding sentence in his 
lecture, The New Criticism: “The identity 
of genius and taste is the final achieve- 
ment of modern thought on the subject of 
art, and it means that fundamentally the 
creative and the critical instincts are one 
and the same.’’® 


Vassar CoLLEGE 


78 Trist. iv. 10. 49-50. 79 Sat. 118. 

80 Quint. Inst. orat. x. 1. 96: “At lyricorum idem 
Horatius fere solus legi dignus. Nam et insurgit ali- 
quando et plenus est iucunditatis et gratiae et varius 
figuris et verbis felicissime audax.”’ 

81 Persius Sat. 1. 16-18. 

82 Ben Jonson, Discoveries, ed. G. B. Harrison (‘The 
Bodley Head Quartos,’’ No. 5 (London, 1923]), pp. 
97-98. 

8s (New York, 1911), p. 34. 





NOTES ON STATIUS’ THEBAIS 


JOHN P. 


Thebais ii. 16-18 


T THE opening of the second book of 
the Thebais, Statius describes the 
return of Laius’ ghost to the upper 

world in accordance with Jupiter’s com- 
mand (i. 292-98). Tellus herself is amazed 
at this unusual event, and the other ghosts 
are filled with envy at their fellow’s 
temporary good fortune. To make their 
invidia more concrete, Statius singles out 
one of their number and describes his re- 
action. 


16 .... unus ibi ante alios, cui laeva volun- 
tas 


semper et ad superos (hinc et gravis exitus 
aevi) 
18 insultare malis rebusque aegrescere laetis, 
“Vade” ait “o felix 


These verses have long caused trouble to 
editors and commentators;! and, since 
the latest interpretation,? despite its dif- 
ficulties, seems to have evoked no criti- 
cism, a fresh discussion is necessary. 

Only one of the various suggestions 
made by scholars in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries still deserves men- 
tion, viz., that of Samuel Petit.* Petit ob- 
jected (1) that “quid sit, 76, hinc et gravis 
exitus aevi, dicere haud in promptu est,’ 
and (2) that “non videtur 76 aevi con- 
iungendum cum 7r@ exitus.” Accordingly, 
he (1) put “et ad superos hine est gravis 
exitus” (vs. 17) within parentheses, 
changing the second et to est, and (2) con- 
nected aevi (vs. 17) with malis (vs. 18), 
taking this phrase as the equivalent of 

1 Cf. Beraldus’ remark in his edition in usum Del- 


phinit (Paris, 1685 [reprint; London, 1824]): ‘Hic 
locus omnium interpretum ingenia exercuit.”’ 


? That of J. H. Mozley (‘‘Loeb Classical Library’’) 
(London, 1928). 


* Miscellaneorum libri novem (Paris, 1630), Book 
III, chap. xii (pp. 160 f.). 


(Cuassican Parnovocy, XLI, Jury, 1946] 
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malis trav cvyxpovwv. This gives the text a 
very different appearance: 


.... unus ibi ante alios, cui laeva voluntas 


semper (et ad superos hine est gravis exitus) 
aevi 


insultare malis rebusque aegrescere laetis. 


Petit took this to mean that “‘exitus Laij 
ex inferis ad superos misero illi [i.e., the 
envious ghost] gravis erat propter inna- 
tam invidiam.”’ 

Petit’s emendation and exegesis found 
favor with Beraldus‘ and became ortho- 
dox.' In 1870, however, Otto Mueller® re- 
jected this interpretation, pointing out 
that an old glossator had correctly taken 
ad superos = apud superos and transposing 
verses 17 and 18. Since Mueller did not 
adduce any specific argument against 
Petit’s exegesis, we may note that it was, 
in fact, open to objection for at least one 
reason: examples of aevum=homines certi 
saeculi show that aevwm then requires a 
modifier.? Compare, e.g., Ov. Met. xii. 178: 


O facunde senex, aevi prudentia nostri, 


and xv. 20: 
Myscelos, illius dis acceptissimus aevi. 


4Op. cit., ad loc. The Latin interpretatio is “Ibi 
unus prae aliis, cui semper pravus affectus fuerat, 
(hine exitus Laii ad Superos ei est acerbus,) gaudere 
rebus hominum adversis, ac angi prosperis.’’ One 
would have expected aequalium with hominum. 

5’ They appear not only in the reprints of the 
Delphin edition but in the edition of J. A. Amar and 
N. E. Lemaire (Paris, 1825-30). 

6 P. Papini Stati Thebais et Achilleis cum scholiis, 
Vol. I (Leipzig, 1870). 

7Cf. TLL, I, 1168. 25 ff. Of all the examples of this 
use of aevum, only one lacks a modifying word. The 
exception is Plin. NH xiv. 44 (‘‘. . . . ille aevi confes- 
sione optimus ac sine aemulo agricola’’). This excep- 
tion may be but apparent, for there is manuscript evi- 
dence for illius, a reading preferred by some editors. 

L. Lehanneur (De Publii Papinii Statii vita et 
operibus quaestiones [Rupellae, 1878], pp. 92f.), 
though connecting aevi with malis, was aware that the 
phrase was peculiar. His respect for authority, how- 
ever, proved more powerful than his linguistic 
scruples. 
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Although subsequent editors have re- 
jected Mueller’s transposition of verses 17 
and 18, they have retained his punctua- 
tion of verse 17. 

There is, then, general agreement con- 

cerning the text; but, as Mozley’s transla- 
tion shows, there is still uncertainty about 
its meaning. Mozley’s version is as fol- 
lows: 
One there, perversely eager beyond the rest 
ever to revile the gods—thus indeed had he 
come by a grievous doom—and to repine at 
happiness... . . 


Now this new interpretation (1) destroys 
the balance of verse 18 and (2) makes ‘‘ad 
superos insultare malis’ equivalent to 
‘‘maledicta in superos conicere”’ or some- 
thing of the sort. The second proposition 
involves two linguistic anomalies, which 
Mr. Mozley does not try to defend: (a) 
The phrase “insultare-ad aliquem’ de- 
mands justification, and thus far I have 
been unable to find support for it. (In nor- 
mal usage insultare takes the dative, in 
with the accusative, or, rarely, the simple 
accusative or ablative.) (b) If Mr. Mozley’s 
translation is right, mala must be equiva- 
lent to maledicta (convicia). That mala 
sometimes has such a meaning is true, but 
that this could be its meaning here is quite 
improbable in the light of the examples 
cited in the Thesaurus.® For these reasons 
I am convinced that this interpretation, 
too, must be rejected. 

The correct translation is, I believe, as 
follows: 
Thereupon one, before the rest, a spirit that 
even in the upper world had always been 
perversely disposed to rejoice at the mis- 


8Cf. TLL, VIII, 224. 73-76. It should be noted 
that six of the nine examples are from comic writers, 
while the remaining three are from Cicero's letters to 
Atticus, Catullus’ epigrams, and Tibullus (in a sere- 
nade to a closed door). The associations of this use of 
mala are not lofty. Furthermore, it occurs only in a 
very limited number of stereotyped phrases, where it 
is used in the accusative case and modified by an ad- 
jective denoting quantity. 
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fortunes of others and to grieve at their 
prosperity—for this reason, too, his had been 
a dreadful death—said, ‘““Go 


Certain points in this translation call for 
comment. 

1. The phrase ad superos (vs. 17), as 
Mueller observed, means “in the upper 
world, i.e., in the world of the living,” as 
opposed to ad inferos. For this meaning of 
the phrase cf. Verg. Aen. vi. 481; Silius 
xiii. 607; CEL, 84. 3, 91. 2; and CIL, XI, 
6078. 

2. The first ef in verse 17 heightens the 
invidia of this particular ghost. The other 
ghosts envy one of their number who is 
unusually privileged; but, when they were 
alive, they were relatively free from envy. 
This one ghost, on the other hand, dis- 
played marked invidia during his lifetime 
as well. 

3. It is plain that “insultare malis” 
(vs. 18) balances “rebus. . . . aegrescere 
laetis.” With the latter phrase cf. Theb. 
i. 126f.: “aegraque laetis / invidia.” 
Mueller quotes Hor. Epist. i. 2. 57. Cf. 
also Lactantius Placidus’ note on Theb. 
ii. 18; Liv. xxxvi. 29. 9 (“ut insultet adver- 
sis rebus eorum’’); Ov. Trist. v. 8. 3f. 
(“curve / casibus insultas quos potes ipse 
pati?’”’); and various phrases in Ovid’s 
description of the goddess Invidia (Met. 
ii. 760 ff.). 

4. Hinc (vs. 17) means “as a result of 
this,”’ “for this reason,” and refers not 
simply to voluntas but to the whole idea 
contained in “cui laeva... . laetis,’”’ ex- 
cluding, of course, the words in the 
parenthesis. 

5. The phrase exitus aevi means little 
more than mors. Cf. Silv. ii. 1. 224 f.: “nos 
miseri, quibus unde dies suprema, quis 
aevi / exitus, incertum.” Cf. also exitus 
vitae (Nepos Lum. 13). 

6. The general meaning of the par- 
enthetical words in verse 17 is brought out 
fairly well by the scholiast: “quasi hoc 








— af.- ai fee me 











accipiendum poeta voluerit, ut intellega- 
mus hune nescio quem pro morum suorum 
meritis occidisse.” To try to identify the 
ghost with a definite mythological figure 
is unnecessary. If he died of invidia, his 
death was painful; for, in the words of 


Horace, “invidia Sieuli non invenere 
tyranni maius tormentum.”’® 

7. With the construction of voluntas 
ef. Ov. Met. xii. 177: “cunctis eadem est 
audire voluntas’’; cf. also Theb. i. 171 f.: 
“atque aliquis, cui mens humili laesisse 
veneno / summa.” 


Thebais x. 317 


In Book x of the Thebais some Argives 
steal into the Theban camp by night and 
kill many of the Theban soldiers while 
they are asleep. Verses 315-17 describe 
the way in which one of these Thebans 
meets his death: 


Danaus caput amputat Hebri: 
nescius heu rapitur fatis, hilarisque sub umbras 
vita fugit mortisque ferae lucrata dolores. 


All the manuscripts read lucrata (vs. 317), 
and this reading was accepted by editors 
until the present century. Garrod,!° how- 
ever, thought it was corrupt, printed it be- 
tween daggers, and added the following 
comment in his apparatus: “lucrata viz 
ferendum: quid significare debeat lucrata 
vide ex xi. 307." Two years later, Klotz!® 
removed the daggers and (in his appa- 
ratus) answered Garrod’s objection: “lu- 
crata temere in suspicionem vocavit Gar- 
rodius. nam sine sensu doloris qui obit, 
mortis dolores lucratur.”’? Klotz’s explana- 
tion, which was a restatement of the 


* Epist. i. 2. 58 f. 


1H. W. Garrod (ed.), P. Papini Stati Thebais et 
Achilleis (Oxford, 1906). 

1 The passage to which Garrod refers (xi. 307 f.) 
Concludes Eteocles’ angry reply to Creon: ‘‘vult 
gemitus lenire Creon: lucrare furorem; / victori mihi 
Cuncta lues.’’ Here lucrare has its usual meaning, viz., 
“profit by,”’ “take advantage of’’ (so Mozley). 


"In his edition (Leipzig, 1908). 
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traditional exegesis,!* was quite sound. 
But since Garrod’s difficulty arose from 
his failure to understand the meaning of 
lucrata, Klotz’s use of the troublesome 
word makes it seem that he is arguing in a 
circle. Elsewhere he often cites parallel 
passages to support his interpretation of a 
word or phrase. It would have been 
better if he had done so here. 

The verb lucrari means “‘to gain,” “to 
profit by,” “to win,” and the like. But, as 
the author of the Magna moralia pointed 
out,'* one may make a gain in two ways: 
(1) by obtaining something which is a 
positive good and (2) by escaping some 
evil that might reasonably have been ex- 
pected. The Greek verb xepédaivew is 
used of both kinds of gain. Ordinarily, it 
means ‘‘to gain” something good. But it 
is also used of the second manner of mak- 
ing a profit, viz., by escaping an expected 
loss. In such cases it means “to save 
(spare) oneself,” “to avoid,’ and its ob- 
ject is something detrimental or un- 
pleasant. 

A fragment of Philemon provides a 
good example.'® After enumerating the 
worries and troubles which beset a wealthy 
man, the speaker says that he himself pre- 
fers a life in moderate circumstances: 
mwas yap méevns ov peyada xepdaive. xaxa.!? 
A second example will serve as a transi- 
tion to the Latin lucrari (lucri facere). In 

13The Delphin interpretatio of ‘‘mortis... . do- 
lores’ is ‘‘nec sentit cruciatus acerbi leti.’’ Cf. the 
version in the edition of Michael de Marolles (Paris, 
1658): ‘‘sans auoir senty de mal, ayant espargné les 
douleurs d'vne mort cruelle.’’ Cf. also Wartel’s trans- 
lation (in Nisard’s Collection des auteurs latins avec la 
traduction en francais, Vol. XXIII [Paris, 1878]): 
‘“‘sans avoir ressenti les douleurs d'une mort cruelle’’; 
and Mozley’s version: ‘‘saving the pains of cruel 
death.”’ 

14 1207 a 27-35. 


16 Cf. Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v. xepdaivw, Sec. III. 
To the examples listed there, add TGF, Adesp. 
125 (N2), Plut. Cleom. 31, and Charito ii. 10. 2. 


16 Frag. 92. 10 (K). 


17 Grotius’ paraphrase is ‘‘pauperes multa mala 
compendifaciunt.”’ 
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Acts 27:21, Paul addresses his fellow- 
travelers, who are in danger of being ship- 
wrecked, and says: ée wéev, & advdpes, 
meBapxnoavras mor un avayecOar ard Tis 
Kpnrns xepdjoai re tHv Bp tabtny kai 
tiv <nuiav. Most of the commentators 
agree that xepdjoac here means “to 
avoid.’!§ For our purposes, therefore, it 
is interesting to compare this passage with 
the Vulgate translation: “Oportebat qui- 
dem, 0 viri, audito me, non tollere a Creta, 
lucrique facere iniuriam hane et iactu- 
ram.’!® In such contexts, then, lucrari 
(lucri facere) = xepdaivew = “to save (spare) 
oneself,” “to avoid,” ‘to escape.” 
Though our Latin dictionaries fail to 
treat this meaning adequately, they give 
enough examples to show that it was well 
recognized.?° Hence I shall merely add one 
or two passages which the lexicographers 
do not mention. Cf. Apuleius Met. viii. 12 
(p. 186, 1. 25 [Helm’]): “sed quid mora 
temporis dignum  cruciatum lucraris 


18 Cf. Hugo Grotius, Annotationes in Novum Tes- 
tamentum, II (Paris, 1646), 155, ad loc.; and Joannes 
Pricaeus, Acta Apostolorum ex sacra pagina, sanc- 
tis patribus, Graecisque ac Latinis gentium scrip- 
toribus illustrata (Paris, 1647), ad loc. Cf. also Alex- 
ander Souter, A Pocket Lexicon to the Greek New Testa- 
ment (Oxford, 1916); and Walter Bauer, Griechisch- 
deutsches Woérterbuch zu den Schriften des Neuen Testa- 
ments und der tibrigen urchristlichen Literatur? (Gies- 
sen, 1928), s.v. xepdaivww. Finally, cf. F. J. Foakes 
Jackson and Kirsopp Lake, The Beginnings of Chris- 
tianity, Part I: The Acts of the Apostles, IV (London, 
1933), 334, note ad loc. Lake and Cadbury translate 
xepdficac aS ‘‘avoid.’’ To be sure, they mention an 
alternative explanation, viz., the possibility that 
xepdfioa: here may mean ‘‘incur,”’ “obtain.’’ (This in- 
terpretation seems to underlie E. J. Goodspeed's 
version; cf. his The New Testament: An American 
Translation (Chicago, 1923].) But there is little evi- 
dence to support this alternative, and the Vulgate and 
the Syriac versions favor Grotius’ view. (For the 
Syriac version cf. Frederick Field, Notes on the Trans- 
lation of the New Testament{ Cambridge, 1899], p. 145; 
and J. W. Etheridge, The Apostolical Acts .... from 
the .... Ancient Syriac (London, 1849], p. 213.) 


19 Cf. G. C. Richards, A Concise Dictionary to the 
Vulgate New Testament (London, 1934), p. 72, s. 
‘‘lucri facere,’’ and the recent English translation of the 
Vulgate by Monsignor Ronald A. Knox (The New 
Testament ....[{[New York, 1945]), p. 302. 


20 Cf.,e.g., Cic. In Verr. ii. 1. 12. 33; Val. Max. iv. 
1. n. 10; and Ammian. xix. 4. 3. 
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....?” and Victor Vitensis Historia 
pers. Afr. prov. iii. 26 (a husband is appeal- 
ing to his wife to renounce martyrdom): 
“regiae iussionis implere festina praecep- 
tum, ut et inminentia adhuc tormenta 
lucreris, simul et mihi doneris et liberis 
nostris.”’ ‘ 

In the light of these passages it is obvi- 
ous that Statius’ phrase ‘“‘mortisque ferae 
lucrata dolores” means “and having 
avoided [or escaped] the pains of cruel 
death.” Through avoiding the damnum 
of pain, which death in battle would have 
brought him, Hebrus converted that 
damnum into lucrum. 


Thebais iv. 532 


With this explanation of verse 317 in 
mind, let us consider another passage, 
viz., Theb. iv. 530-32 (a description of 
Minos judging souls in Hades): 


arbiter hos dura versat Cortynius urna 
vera minis poscens adigitque expromere vitas 
usque retro et tandem poenarum lucra fateri. 


A glance at the translations of verse 532 
reveals a somewhat amusing disagree- 
ment about the meaning of poenarum 
lucra. Compare “to proclaime what 
plagues they ever gained’’;*! “& de con- 
fesser enfin qu’ils ont bien merité les peines 
qui leur sont destinées”’ ;” “et tandem con- 
fiteri ea, quibus puniri meruerunt”;” 
“und sich durch Bekennen die Strafe 
zu scharfen’’;?4 “a faire enfin des aveux 
qui aggravent leurs chitiments”;* and 
“at last confess their extorted gains.” 
It is hardly necessary to demonstrate 
the inadequacy of these translations. The 
2% T{homas] S[tephens], An Essay upon Statius: 


or, the First Five Books of .... his Thebais .... (Lon- 
don, 1648). 


22 Marolles, op. cit. 
23 Delphin inter pretatio. 


24 Karl W. Bindewald (reprint; Berlin-Schéneberg, 
1907). 


2 Arnould’s translation, in Nisard, op. cit. 
26 Mozley, op. cit. 
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true explanation of poenarum lucra was 
given long ago by Lactantius Placidus in 
his commentary on this verse. Here is 
what he says: “POENARUM LUCRA FATERI 
poenas, quas apud superos lucrati sunt. 
ut [Verg. Aen. vi. 568] ‘quae quis apud 
superos furto laetatus inani.’ ”’ The trou- 
bles of modern scholars arose when they 
took Lactantius’ lucrati sunt to mean 
“they gained.’’?? If they had asked them- 
selves why Lactantius quoted this line 
from Vergil as a parallel and if they had 
realized that lucrari may mean “to es- 
cape,’ they would have seen at once 
that Lactantius meant “the punishments 
which they escaped in the upper world.” 
While they were alive, these men did 
things which deserved punishment. But, 
in one way or another, they succeeded in 
escaping their just reward. Now, in the 
underworld, they are at last forced to con- 
fess their evasion of justice and to submit 
to the very punishments which they 
thought they had avoided. 

This explanation of poenarum lucra is 
confirmed by two passages in later Latin 
authors. Cf. Ammian. xix. 4. 3: “cum 
decennali bello Graecia desudaret, ne 
peregrinus [Paris] poenas dissociati regalis 
matrimonii lucraretur.”’ See also Hegesip- 
pus iii. 17: “an quia graviora supplicia 
exacturus est adversarius, ideo praeveni- 

sed iam imbecillita- 
tis suffugium est, non virtutis tropeum, 
captare lucrum suppliciorum.’’® 


Thebais x. 788 


In Book x, Menoeceus, Creon’s son, 
takes his own life to assure the defeat of 
the Argives. As he stabs himself, he flings 


‘’ Cf. the Delphin note, which is repeated practical- 
ly without change in Amar and Lemaire’s edition. 


“Cf. Tertullian De testimonio animae 4, for a simi- 
lar use of lucratio (“lucratione gravioris partis,’ where 
gravioris partis = incommodorum for malorum] vitae). 
Cf. also Themistius Or. 8 (p. 118b): obxody ob5e rdv 
Towalvey rapa god taxivra, el Aixos dyri wowpévos dp6eln, 
kepbaivey ry xpoohxovaay bixny das 


his body from the Theban ramparts into 
the midst of the armies fighting on the 
plain below. The Thebans recover his 
body and carry it into the city. 


.... Subit agmine longo 

colla inter iuvenum, laetisque favoribus 
omni 

concinitur vulgo, Cadmum atque Amphi- 
ona supra 

788 conditor; hi sertis, hi veris honore soluto 

accumulant artus patriaque in sede 
reponunt 

corpus adoratum. 


788 soluto w: solito P (soluto P'): solutos S’ Pey- 
raredus Heinsius. 


A glance at the apparatus shows that 
soluto represents the consensus codicum. 
As far as I have been able to discover, 
only one manuscript reads solutos, viz., 
Garrod’s A. This manuscript is now lost, 
and we have merely a partial collation of 
it. What is known about it indicates that 
it was late (fifteenth century?), so that, as 
Garrod himself points out,® a variant 
found in it may really be an emendation 
made by some Italian scholar. Before dis- 
cussing A’s reading, however, let us return 
to the traditional text and try to deter- 
mine its meaning. 

1. The repeated hi in verse 788 shows 
that we must distinguish the actions of 
two groups of Thebans.*° 

2. The first group covers Menoeceus’ 
body with garlands (serta); the second 
covers it veris honore soluto. What does 
this phrase mean? We may answer this 
question more easily by considering veris 
honore and soluto separately. 

a) Commentators agree that veris 
honore means ‘‘with the flowers of spring.” 
Some go further and state that the flowers 
are roses. Although this limitation is not 
necessary, it is quite probable; for we have 


29 Op. cit., p. xi. 


0 Cf.,e.g., Theb. ii. 246: “hi fibris animaque litant, 
hi caespite nudo.”’ 
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abundant evidence that roses typified 
spring and that they were widely used in 
funerals and in the cult of the dead.*! 
Moreover, the literary antecedents of the 
phrase are clear. Cf. Hor. C. ii. 11. 9 f.: 
“non semper idem floribus est honor / 
vernis,”’ where honor means “beauty.” 
The honor of a tree is its leaves, as we see 
in Verg. Georg. ii. 404: “frigidus et silvis 
Aquilo decussit honorem,”’ a line which, 
as Servius (ad loc.) tells us, Vergil derived 
from Varro Atacinus.* In the same man- 
ner the characteristic honor of spring is its 
flowers.** 

b) But what does soluto mean? Lac- 
tantius Placidus (ad loc.) paraphrases 
veris honore soluto with apertis rosis. The 
Delphin edition** mentions this interpre- 
tation but suggests an alternative: ‘‘So- 
luto| Vel in serta non ligato, vel aperto.”’ 
I have found no evidence that soluto can 
mean aperto. The alternative explanation, 
however, viz., “in serta non ligato,”’ is, I 
believe, demonstrably the right one. 
Statius is distinguishing between flores 
ligati (flores serti)® and flores non ligati 
(flores soluti)—between garlands or fes- 
toons, on the one hand, and individual, 
“Joose”’ blossoms, on the other. While this 
use of solutus appears in Ovid (Fast. ii. 

31 Cf., e.g., Prop. iii. 5. 22: ‘‘caput in verna semper 
habere rosa,”’ and i. 17. 21 f.: ‘‘illa meo caros donasset 
funere crines, / molliter et tenera poneret ossa rosa.”’ 
Cf. also Nilsson’s article on the Rosalia (RE, Zweite 
Reihe, I, 1111-15); and Richmond Lattimore, Themes 


in Greek and Latin Epitaphs (Urbana: University of 
Illinois Press, 1942), pp. 135-40. 


32 ‘*Varronis hic versus est’’ (Servius). Cf. also Hor. 
Epod. 11. 5: “hic tertius December... . silvis 
honorem decutit.’’ For other examples cf. TLL, VI, 
2929. 45 ff. Cf. also Léon Legras, Etude sur la Thébatde 
de Stace (Paris, 1905), p. 318, n. 1, for a comment on 
Statius’ use of honor. 


33 Cf. Mart. vi. 80. 5: ‘‘tantus veris honos et odorae 
gratia Florae.’’ Martial is speaking of roses which 
were in bloom at Rome during the winter. 


34 Note ad loc., as reprinted in the London Vario- 
rum edition (1824) and in that of Amar and Lemaire. 


% Cf. Pliny the Elder's discussion of coronae (NH 
xxi. 2): “cum vero e floribus fierent, serta a serendo 
serieve appellabantur.”’ 






CooKE 


539: “violae . . . . solutae”’), it is possible 
to find more interesting examples else- 
where. Cf. Apuleius Met. iv. 29 (p. 98, ll. 
1-3 [H]): “iamque per plateas commean- 
tem [Psychen] populi frequenter floribus 
sertis et solutis adprecantur.’’** Cf. also 
ibid. x. 32 (p. 263, 1. 10 [H]): “‘iaculis floris 
serti et soluti deam suam propitiantes”; 
ii. 16 (p. 37, ll. 18 f. [H]): “Fotis mea 
....laeta proximat rosa serta et rosa 
soluta in sinu tuberante”’ ;37 and Minucius 
Felix Oct. 38. 2: “His [floribus] enim et 
sparsis utimur ac solutis et sertis mollibus 
colla conplectimur.” In all these passages 
we find a clear distinction between flores 
serti (i.e., serta) and flores soluti. 

For centuries the editors of Statius con- 
tinued to accept soluto, in spite of their 
uncertainty about its precise meaning. In 
1854, however, Queck adopted Heinsius’ 
suggestion and changed soluto to solutos.* 
Subsequent editors—Kohlmann, Wilkins, 
Garrod, Klotz, and Mozley—have all fol- 
lowed Queck in reading solutos and rele- 
gating soluto to the apparatus. Kohlmann, 
however, gave Peyraredus credit for 
priority in making the conjecture,** while, 
as we have already seen, Garrod was able 
to find one manuscript which supported it. 

Since the modern editors have refrained 
from demonstrating that this departure 
from the manuscripts is necessary, it 
would be interesting to know what objec- 
tions Peyraredus and Heinsius alleged 
against soluto when they proposed their 
emendation. Unfortunately, it appears 
that their arguments, if they stated any, 

% Cf. Purser (ad loc.) and Butler's translation (in 
his note ad loc. (Oxford, 1922]): ‘flowers wreathed 
and loose.” 


37 Leo’s emendation, “‘rosa et serta et soluta,”’ does 
not affect the meaning of the passage. 

38 Leipzig: B. G. Teubner. Cf. his Preface, p. xv: 
“Heinsium secutus scripsi solutos."’ He does not say 
to which Heinsius he refers, nor does he state what 
the manuscripts actually read. 

4 Leipzig, 1884. Cf. his apparatus (ad loc.). His 
Preface (p. xvi) also shows that it was Nicolaus 
Heinsius who suggested the change. 
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have not been published.‘® Nevertheless, 
one may anticipate objections to soluto 
and, going further, show that solutos in- 
volves difficulties which modern editors 
seem to have overlooked. 

1. Various passages prove that artus 
does not require a modifier. See, e.g., 
Theb. v. 247, 539; ix. 14; and x. 478. 

2. It is true that flores alone sometimes 
means flores soluti. Cf. Luer. iv. 1177 f.: 
“limina saepe / floribus et sertis operit”’; 
Curtius v. 1. 20: “iter floribus coronisque 
constraverat”; Arnobius Adv. nat. vii. 
32: “sertis, coronis adficiuntur et flori- 
bus.” For a Greek parallel cf. Dion. Hal. 
Ant. Rom xi. 39: ai wev GvOn kal orepavovs 
Baddovoat Kata THs KAivns (during a fu- 
neral procession). But in these passages 
there is no sharp distinction between the 
actions of one group and those of another, 
such as Statius’ “hi.... hi” involves. 
logically, veris honore, if not modified by 
soluto, would include the serta, which are 
themselves florida.*! Thus it is not surpris- 
ing to find that Mozley’s translation 
obliterates Statius’ contrast between the 
two groups of Thebans: “with garlands 
and all the honour of the spring they heap 
his lifeless limbs.’’ In this version the 
second hi is utterly disregarded. If soluto 


49 Marolles’s edition contains many of Peyraredus’ 
comments, but there is no note by him on soluto. It is 
probable, therefore, that Queck and Kohlmann found 
the emendation in the two manuscripts in Berlin 
which are reported to contain such material (Diez. B. 
Sant. 81 and 117 [ef. Kohlmann, op. cit., p. xvil). 


“Cf. Tib. i. 1. 12; 2. 14; Ov. Fast. vi. 312. 


be changed to solutos, the balanced effect 
of the line is spoiled. 

3. Finally, in a phrase such as “honore 
solutos / accumulant artus” the reader 
would normally construe the ablative 
with the participle. Cf., e.g., Theb. i. 
219f.: “falso rectore solutos / Solis 
equos’’; iii. 255 f.: “longa ventorum pace 
solutum / aequor”; and ix. 230 f.: “fra- 
gore solutus / agger.”’ To read solutos, 
then, is to make the line ambiguous, even 
though it be only for a moment. 

For these reasons I am convinced that 
soluto, the traditional reading, is right and 
that it should be restored to the text. The 
emendation, on the other hand, is not only 
unnecessary but detrimental.” 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


42 It is interesting to observe that Richard Bentley 
did not find fault with soluto when he quoted this 
passage in a comment on Hor. C. i. 17. 16. 

Shortly after this note was completed, I discovered 
that Gerhard Wiman (in Eranos, XXXV [1937], 21) 
also favors a return to the traditional reading. He 
says: “I v. 788 har Kuorz utan nagon som helst 
anledning gatt fran hskrnas enhilliga soluto. Hi sertis, 
hi veris honore soluto ger utmarkt mening: ‘blomster- 
kransar och lisa blommor.’’’ His words imply that 
Klotz is alone in his rejection of soluto. This, as we 
have seen, is not the case. Moreover, in view of Gar- 
rod’s A, the witness of the manuscripts is not, strictly 
speaking, unanimous. And when a reading such as 
solutos has held the field for more than eighty years, 
a proposal for a return to the manuscript reading 
Should be supported by arguments, which Wiman has 
failed to provide. Finally, although Wiman’s transla- 
tion brings out the distinction between the serta and 
the “‘loose’’ flowers, the och shows that, like Mozley, 
he has overlooked the balanced “hi... . hi."” Never- 
theless, he deserves credit for having called the atten- 
tion of modern scholars to the soundness of the manu- 
script reading. 





THE EARTHQUAKE-HORSE 


L. A. MACKAY 


I. THE HORSE 


De hoe equo varia in historiis lecta sunt: ut Hyginus et Tubero dicunt, machinamentum 
bellicum fuit .... ut alii, porta quam eis Antenor aperuit, equum pictum habuisse memoratur 
....non nulli signum equi datum ut internoscerent Graeci suos, vel hostes .... aut quia 
equestri proelio victa est Troia ....aut a monte Hippio, post quem se absconderant Graeci 
.... aut re vera hoe fuit quod Vergilius sequitur. 


HESE excerpts from Servius’ com- 

mentary on Aeneid ii. 15 illustrate 

the uncertainty that from an early 

date has surrounded the story of the Tro- 

jan horse, and the variety of interpreta- 

tions to which that uncertainty has given 
rise. 

The main outlines of the story are 
given by three passages in the Odyssey.' 
In a large wooden horse, made by Epeios 
with Athena’s help, chosen warriors were 
inclosed. The rest of the Greeks burned 
their camp and sailed away. The Trojans 
hauled the horse up to their acropolis and, 
after taking all that trouble, sat down to 
discuss whether they should chop it up, 
push it over a cliff, or let it stand. No 
mention is made of any difficulty with 
gates or walls. The inclosed heroes, with 
the exception of Neoptolemus and Odys- 
seus, were in a very nervous state and al- 
most betrayed themselves. At night they 
emerged, and in co-operation with their 
comrades of the fleet, who had meanwhile 
returned, they sacked Troy. This sum- 
mary Vergil enriches by an explicit ac- 
count of the torch-signal and the return of 
the fleet, implied in the Odyssey, and by 
the addition of Sinon and Laocoon. 

We must, with Servius, recognize that 
too little is known about the religious be- 
liefs of the Trojans and the constructive 
ability of the Achaeans to permit us to 


1 Od. iv. 271 ff.; viii. 492 ff.; xi. 523 ff. 


{Cuassicat Pattotoey, XLI, Jury, 1946] 


say with absolute certainty that the story 
as related by Vergil cannot be substan- 
tially true. Yet to accept this account as 
historical fact involves ascribing to the 
Trojans a degree of credulity or infatua- 
tion that ancient and modern critics alike 
have felt to exceed the bounds of plausi- 
bility. The readiest rationalization, and 
the most popular, is to regard the horse as 
some kind of siege engine. To the genera- 
tions familiar with the exploits of Hellen- 
istic military engineering, this must have 
been a fairly obvious solution. Vergil 
hints at it, Pliny and Pausanias take it for 
granted.? Yet this interpretation finds no 
support either in literary tradition or in 
archeology and requires us to dismiss all 
the traditional story except the two de- 
tails that the horse was made of wood and 
that it contained armed men. All the ac- 
counts of its operation must go. It is 
strange that tradition should have pre- 
served a memory of the making and suc- 
cessful use of a novel siege device, which 
succeeded where so many other expedi- 
ents* had failed, and should have forgot- 
ten the surely spectacular scene of its ap- 
proach to the wall, forgotten it so com- 
pletely that, for an attack by a triumphant 
army, pushing its irresistible machine 
against the doomed city, was substituted 


2 Aen. ii. 46, 151; NH vii. 202; Paus. i. 23. 8. 


*The bringing of Neoptolemus, of Philoctetes 
with Heracles’ bow, of the bones of Pelops, and the 
theft of the Palladium. 
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the withdrawal of the besieging army and 
the introduction of the machine inside the 
city by the infatuated efforts of the be- 
sieged themselves. 

The difficulties involved in the siege- 
machine hypothesis are so great that some 
have preferred to see in the wooden horse 
simply a misunderstood metaphor for a 
ship. The metaphor is, indeed, compara- 
tively easy—so easy, in fact, that it is 
hard to see why it should have been so 
completely misunderstood. This explana- 
tion accounts, indeed, for the material and 
the contents of the horse, but it abandons 
consideration of such points as these: that 
the horse was a novel and unique device, 
that it was a last desperate idea at the end 
of a long siege, that it was taken by the 
citizens into an inland town, and that it 
required the absence of the fleet for its 
successful operation. It might also be ob- 
jected that the taking of Troy demanded 
the use of whole herds of such wooden 
horses, and for many years. Indeed, the 
difficulties of this theory are so great that 
Van Leeuwen, at the end of his brilliant 
exposition, finds himself compelled to sup- 
pose that the story of the wooden horse 
really refers to the taking of some other 
town somewhere else, probably a seaport, 
by someone else, perhaps Achilles, pre- 
sumably with only one ship. One could 
hardly ask for a more complete demon- 
stration that, for explaining the Trojan 
horse, the equation horse = ship is alto- 
gether useless. 

The mechanical explanations, which 
agree in discarding the magical and reli- 
gious elements in the story, explain how 
some legend of some wooden horse might 
have sprung up; but they do not explain 
the connection of this legend, in its actual 
form, with the taking of Troy. W. F. J. 
Knight concentrates his attention on the 


‘See J. van Leeuwen, Commentationes Homericae 
(Lugd. Bat., 1911), pp. 170 ff. 
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magical aspects and implications of the 
legend.® This approach can dispense with 
all historical reference and content itself 
with examining the superstitions and be- 
liefs that went to the shaping of a certain 
literary tradition, every bit of which may 
well be pure poetic or mythologic inven- 
tion. The great advantage of this method 
is that it can handle all the evidence, 
without being obliged to seek consistency 
or conformity to what is physically pos- 
sible. This seems to have proved, so far, the 
most promising avenue of approach. Along 
similar lines, P. M. Schuhl® has drawn at- 
tention to the brazen horse in the Gyges 
story (Plato Rep. 359D) and to the em- 
ployment of the horse in myth as a sym- 
bol of death. Further extension of this ap- 
proach may lead to more material for the 
explanation of the story, and it may not 
be necessary in so doing to lose touch en- 
tirely with the historical record. 


II. THE EARTHQUAKE 


That any city in the Troad was exposed 
to the danger of earthquake is obvious 
from the geographical history of the re- 
gion. That the site generally regarded as 
the site of Troy was more than once devas- 
tated by earthquakes is the conclusion 
drawn by C. W. Blegen’ from the archeo- 
logical evidence. Earthquake seems the 
most plausible explanation of the catas- 
trophe that overtook Troy II, leaving 
such rich remains behind; and Blegen be- 
lieves that, on the available evidence, it 
seems most likely that “the third and 
fourth cities are not really two separate 
periods, but merely represent two succes- 
sive stages in a slowly developing homo- 
geneous civilization, interrupted by a seri- 
ous catastrophe, perhaps an earthquake”; 
and, again, “one is tempted to attribute 


5 CP, XXV (1930), 358 ff.; X XVI (1931), 412 fi.; 
and Vergil’s Troy (Oxford, 1932). 

§ Rev. arch., VII (1936), 183 ff. 

7 AJA, XXXIX (1935), 10 ff. and 550 ff. 
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the downfall of the Sixth city to a cata- 
strophic earthquake.” Later he says (pp. 
550 f.): 


We concluded from a study of the archi- 
tectural and ceramic evidence that Troy VI 
came to its end, probably in a severe earth- 
quake, not long after 1300 B.c., that Troy VIIa, 
which immediately succeeded and which was 
constructed to a great extent of fallen material 
from the buildings of the Sixth Settlement, 
maintained its existence for approximately a 
century until it was destroyed, doubtless by 
human agency, in a great conflagration in the 
early years of the twelfth century. 


Following this conflagration, new cultural 
elements appear in Troy VIIb, so that it 
is apparently this catastrophe, if any, that 
we must equate with the Homeric legend. 

ividence of human agency in the destruc- 
tion of a city which had to be “frequently 
repaired or rebuilt as the result of severe 
earthquakes”’ does not rule out the possi- 
bility that earthquake contributed to that 
disaster as well. 

References to earthquake are plentiful 
in the traditional accounts of the siege. 
In Jl. xx. 57 there is an earthquake violent 
enough to alarm Hades; but there is no 
mention of any harm done to the walls or 
buildings of the city. The tidal wave’ that 
leveled the camp of the Achaeans might 
be taken as evidence of seismic activity. 
Vergil’s account of the fall of Troy intro- 
duces an unmistakable and very thorough 
earthquake, personally conducted by 
Neptune (Aen: ii. 608 ff.). There is an 
earthquake in Seneca’s Troades (175 ff.), 
but it seems to be merely literary embel- 
lishment, to accompany the appearance 
of Achilles’ ghost. Euripides (Troades 
1326) mentioned an évoors, but this seems 
to refer only to the concussion of falling 
towers. Quintus Smyrnaeus has a plethora 


8 Jl. xii. 13 ff. This is specifically associated with 
a cloudburst; Paus. vii. 24. 6 notes the occasional con- 
junction in the Aegean area of earthquakes and heavy 
rains. 


L. A. Mackay 


of earthquakes. In xii. 94 ff., Zeus sends 
an earthquake to deter Neoptolemus and 
Philoctetes from taking Troy by storm 
before the proper date. In xii. 176 the 
earth trembles as the gods join in abortive 
conflict. In xii. 396 ff. Athena sends what 
is apparently a private earthquake that 
serves only to blind Laocooén. The extrav- 
agant disproportion of means to end 
might suggest that Quintus found an 
earthquake somewhere in the tradition 
and was trying to work it in as best he 
could. If so, he had another try in xii, 
509 f., where another earthquake is listed 
as one of the evil portents that followed 
the introduction of the horse into the city. 
It may be, of course, that he just liked 
earthquakes. Tryphiodorus 338 has Posei- 
don with his trident open the gate for the 
entry of the horse and, like Vergil, couples 
an earthquake with the fall of Troy 
(568 f.). 

If we suppose that the Greeks entered 
Troy by taking advantage of the confu- 
sion and damage consequent on a severe 
earthquake, several otherwise recalci- 
trant features of the tradition will fall 
into the pattern. The departure of the 
Greek fleet, we may then assume, was a 
genuine abandonment of the expedition, 
on account of the losses by plague. The 
discouraged speech of Agamemnon (II. ii. 
110 ff.) and the suosequent rush of the 
Greeks to embark may contain an obscure 
memory of this. The abandonment of the 
enterprise is also consonant with the con- 
fusion and disagreement in the Greek ac- 
counts of what was necessary for the cap- 
ture of Troy: the presence of Neoptole- 
mus, Philoctetes and the bow of Heracles, 
and the bones of Pelops, the theft of the 
Palladium, and, finally, the device of the 
wooden horse. Again, the problem of who 
gave the fire-signal, and when, disappears 
if there was no signal, only the conflagra- 
tion consequent on the earthquake. There 
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is, indeed, no place for either Sinon or 
Laocoén. Perhaps the disastrous storm 
that dispersed the Greeks on their return 
and so weakened the victors that only 
with difficulty, if at all, could they regain 
control of their own kingdoms is a reminis- 
cence of the waves produced by the earth- 
quake. Some ships, riding out the storm, 
returned to take advantage of the confu- 
sion and complete the destruction of the 
doomed city, so recently given over to 
justified rejoicing. The assumed catas- 
trophe comes at a moment very dramati- 
cally opportune, but no more so than 
whatever disaster brought down the walls 
of Jericho and hardly more so than the 
timely change in weather that covered the 
withdrawal from Dunkirk. To collect ex- 
amples of historical coincidence would not 
strengthen the case for it here; it is enough 
if the coincidence is admitted to be possi- 
ble. Its justification must lie in its co- 
ordination of the traditional evidence. 


Ill. THE EARTHQUAKE-HORSE 


Between the horse and the earthquake 
there is an obvious link in the god Posei- 
don, who is concerned also with the walls 
of Troy. The horse is his peculiar at- 
tribute, and Poseidon Hippios is associ- 
ated primarily not with the sea Poseidon 
but with the inland Poseidon.® Thessaly, 
Arcadia, Boeotia, and Laconia are the 
chief centers of his worship; in Attica not 
on the extensive coast, but at inland Co- 
lonus is his shrine. The identification is, 
indeed, nothing new. Hesychius (s.v. 
yanoxos) and the Etymologicum magnum 
(223. 2) testify to a linking of the concep- 
tions of Poseidon Gaieochos, Ennosigaios, 

‘L. Malten, ‘Das Pferd im ‘Totenglauben,” Jahrb. 
Deutsch. Arch. Inst., XXIX (1914), 184: “‘Die Sagen 
selbst lehren, was Wilamowitz zuerst scharf formu- 
liert hat, dass der Movedav “Irmios Ersatz ist fiir den 
loedav “Ixxos. Zugleich beweisen sie (was bei der 


Natur des Pferdes als Landtier auch das Gegebene ist), 


pos das Pferd bereits dem festliindischen Poseidon 
gehért.”’ 


THE EARTHQUAKE-HORSE 
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and Hippios.!° Nor is the chthonic sig- 
nificance of the horse limited to its rela- 
tion with Poseidon. The horse, both in 
legend and in art, may be a direct symbol 
of the underground powers."! Direct iden- 
tification of the horse as an earthquake 
symbol is difficult, but the well-known 
stories of the ride of Curtius, the rape of 
Proserpina, and the original emergence 
of the horse from the rock smitten by 
Poseidon’s trident indicate that there was 
felt to be a connection. 

If it be granted that a horse might con- 
ceivably symbolize an earthquake, it re- 
mains to ask how, in the tale of Troy, the 
confusion could have arisen. In view of the 
loving attention with which the epic tech- 
nique details the building of a raft, the 
preparation of a meal, the arming of a 
warrior, or the path of a weapon’s pene- 
tration, it is strange that the operation of 
such a technically interesting device as the 
wooden horse should be completely for- 
gotten or misunderstood, if there ever 
had been a wooden horse and if the tradi- 
tion had been verbal from the first. On the 
other hand, confusion is exactly what . 
might be expected if the story was derived 
in part from a pictorial representation. 
The legends of Salmoneus, Sisyphus, and 
the Danaids have been shown to be prob- 
ably in large part misinterpretations of 
pictorial records." The explanations that 
local guides, even in these times of copious 
written records, can give of monuments 
and sculptures make it easy to believe in 
the possibility of such misconstructions. 


10 Cf. Roscher, Lezicon, III, 2, 2834: ‘Im pelo- 
ponnesischen Festland scheidet sich der chthonische 
P. -yathoxos, trmos, irrocdivns scharf vom attisch- 
ionischen Meerposeidon"’; and cf. Xen. Hell. vi. 5. 30: 
eis rdv immddpopov eis Taradxov. 


1 Malten, op. cit., p. 208: ‘‘Dann ist das Ross als 
Inkarnation des Dimonischen urspriinglicher als der 
anthropomorph gestaltete Gott neben dem Pferd."’ 


28. Reinach, Cultes, mythes et religions, II (Paris 
1906), 160 ff.; cf. also A. J. Toynbee, Study of His- 
tory, VI (London, 1939), 508 ff., 523 f. 
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If we try to imagine a scene commemor- 
ating pictorially the fall of Troy'* through 
the double calamity of earthquake and at- 
tack, it is obvious that a simple scene of 
ruin does not suffice; the ruin might be the 
work of the invading army. An earth- 
quake is hard to identify pictorially, but 
it can be symbolized by the figure of a 
horse, representing either Poseidon or un- 
specified underground powers, especially 
in a formidable aspect. With the triumph 
of anthropomorphic divinities, the older 
theriomorphic symbols were disregarded, 
degraded, or misunderstood. Perhaps if 
the Iliad, or the stories behind it, had 
grown up in the community that suffered 
the disaster, the interpretation might have 
been handed down with the symbol. But 
the stories seem not to have taken shape 
in that community or even in those that 
tradition regards as most directly con- 
cerned with the taking of Troy. The ac- 
counts in Herodotus and Daniel of the 
taking of Babylon show what a free hand 
legend could take at a much later date 
with the fall of a much greater city. 

Once the horse was no longer recog- 
nized as divine, or at least “dimonisch,” 
the sheer size that previously expressed its 
divinity must now identify it as a con- 
struction,'* and wood is the only material 


13 Representations that can, without question, be 
identified as the Trojan horse are few, and not all of 
them show the horse in action. R. Hampe (Frihe 
griechische Sagenbilder in Béotien [Athens, 1936], pp. 
50 f.) lists eight, all presupposing the Homeric form 
of the story. The earliest are an eighth-century 
fibula showing the horse, but with no background, 
or at least none preserved; a sixth-century Corinthian 
aryballos (Payne, Necrocorinthia, 1281, and Jahrb. 
Deutsch. Arch. Inst, Vol. VII [1892], Pl. 2) with an 
admirable representation of the traditional scene; 
and a sixth-century fragment shown, ibid., XLVI 
(1931), 51. 

14 Athena had no interest in the horse other than in 
its manufacture; but as soon as it was regarded as an 
immense construction, she was the obvious deity to 


L. A. Mackay 


from which craftsmen of that age could 
have built a structure of that size and 
shape. Since the horse, as the agent of de- 
struction, would be portrayed within or 
above the citadel, it was necessary to in- 
vent some explanation of how it got there 
—an explanation consistent with the tra- 
dition that the Trojans, just before the fall 
of their city, were celebrating the repulse 
of the Greeks. The presence of armed men 
in the horse is further poetic guesswork,!® 
inspired, perhaps, by misinterpretation of 
the perspective of the composition. The 
portrayal of some men still disembarking 
from the ships would then give all the ma- 
terials needed for manufacturing the tra- 
ditional version of the story. Even if some 
memory of the earthquake still lingered, 
as it seems to have done, it could not stand 
the competition of an explanation more 
flattering to Greek pride. 

This interpretation seems in a sense 
more extreme than the mechanical inter- 
pretations; it evaporates even the material 
and the contents of the horse. It does 
claim, however, to account for more de- 
tails of the tradition, including some that 
other explanations do not account for at 
all, and, where a detail is regarded as in- 
vented, to explain why the invention took 
that particular shape. At the same time 
it attempts to attach the story specifically 
to the historical event with which it is tra- 
ditionally associated. 


UNIVERSITY OF British COLUMBIA 


supervise its making. Sinon says it was an offering 
to her; but Sinon was not a truthful man. Why its 
construction was attributed to Epeios, a champion 
boxer and unsuccessful weight-thrower, I cannot 
imagine. 


18 Knight points out (CP, XXV [1930], 358) that 
one form of the tradition seems not to admit of 
warriors being inside the horse. 
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here In the tenth Pythian ode, written in 498 to a dance and took dp@iav as a metrical term, 
 tra- B.c., the youthful Pindar gives us, quite casual- denoting a foot of five “times,” used here, he 
e fall ly and not too specifically, certain information _ believed, in connection with a joyous but some- 
pulse which is of significance for the history of the what grotesque hyporcheme to Apollo. The 
men ancient dance; and some of the implications of word xywdddwv, “monsters,” he regarded as 
ork,!® that information have, I believe, not been purely metaphorical, a hit at the clumsiness of 
on of noted. the dancers. 

The In lines 29-30 (Loeb) of the ode there is the A. B. Cook, in “Animal Worship in the 
rking famous, perhaps proverbial, reference to the Mycenaean Age,’’ an article which has in some 
niaies Hyperboreans: ‘“‘Neither by ship nor on foot details been rendered obsolete by later archeo- 
adil could you find the marvelous road to the tryst- _ logical discoveries but which in many respects 
ing-place of the Hyperboreans.” This serves _ is still significant, recognized a reference in the 
as a transition to a reminiscence of mythologi- _ line to primitive dances by performers wearing 
cal times, when Perseus visited the Hyper- animal masks and, possibly, skins. He believed 
boreans, found them sacrificing “far-renowned that the dancers here represented the sacri- 

more hecatombs of asses” to the god (apparently ficed asses and that they executed an “ass 

Apollo), and dined with them. “In their festal dance” which was also a “rope dance.” He used 
sense gatherings and hymns of praise Apollo espe- _ the line to interpret certain of the “monsters” 
inter- cially rejoices,” Pindar continues, yedé 6’ épav or daimones portrayed in Minoan-Mycenaean 
aterial UBpw dpBiay kyw5adwy (Il. 34-36). He goesonto art. Further, he discussed a vexed passage in 
. does emphasize the importance of song and the Athenaeus (x. 424E), in which Theophrastus is 
~~ dance in the lives of the Hyperboreans, men- quoted as mentioning dances “around the 
e that tioning particularly “choruses of maidens,” shrines of Delian Apollo,” performed by prom- 
rae the music of the lyre and the flute, wreaths, inent Athenian citizens, wearing {uaria rév 
: and happy revelry. Onpaxav. Following Casaubon, Cook emended 
we’ Line 36 has called forth much discussion. Onpaxdv to @npiaxdv and interpreted these 
Some scholars, following a hint of the scholiast dances to the Delian Apollo as “animal mum- 
on the passage, see in it a reference to the sacri- _meries.” Later, in Zeus,‘ Cook called attention 
ifically ficial asses, rearing on their hind legs and bray- to the goat dances, ram dances, horse dances, 
is tra- ing as they are being brought to the altar; but ete., performed in prehistoric Greece to pro- 
surely this evidence of resistance would be an mote fertility—dances which “could attach 
omen too unfavorable for mention in connec- themselves to the cult of any fertility power.” 
tion with the “ever-happy” Hyperboreans, and The brevity of Pindar’s wording would seem 
one which would hardly move Apollo to laugh- _ to indicate a concept quite familiar to his read- 
ter. (The tone of the lines is light and merry.) ers—one that would require no particular ex- 
Others see in the passage an obscene reference planation or elucidation. In the lines following 
to the conduct of these same victims. Crusius' (37-40), the singing and dancing of choruses of 
would emend to yedd dpa’ iBpw ’Opbia krwia- maidens, the music of lyre and flute, the gar- 
hwv, and interpret the line: “Artemis Orthia ands, are all typically Greek. The Hyper- 
laughs as she sees the lively sacrificial animals _ boreans are, in fact, throughout much of 
leaping.” Zielinski? saw in the line a reference Greek literature spoken of as a sort of idealized 
'Roscher, Lex. Myth. I, 2816. 3 JHS, XIV (1894), 81-169. 

*Th. Zielinski, ‘‘Apollon bei den Hyperborern,”’ 4 Zeus (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 

Rh. Mus., XX XVIII (1883), 625-27. 1914-40), I, 696-705; cf. II, 460-501. 
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race, a nation of super-Greeks, as it were. 
Their doings are frequently similar to those of 
the Greeks themselves, on an idealized plane. 
The natural inference would be that Pindar’s 
inspiration for line 36, although the line refers 
to the activities of the half-mythical Hyper- 
boreans, was a type of dance which Pindar’s 
fellow-countrymen and contemporaries had 
seen in rituals to Apollo, probably all their 
lives, and would find understandable and 
plausible. In this connection we must not for- 
get that Pindar himself later became a priest 
of Apollo.® 

I believe that Cook was correct in interpret- 
ing line 36 in the tenth Pythian ode as a refer- 
ence to animal dances, performed by “mon- 
sters upright’’—i.e., by men wearing masks or 
skins. I do not believe, however, that they are 
necessarily “‘ass dances”’ or that they are “rope 
dances” at all. The case for the latter turns 
upon an erroneous deduction from a Myce- 
naean fresco. Since the theory of a “rope dance”’ 
in this connection has been pretty well refut- 
ed,® I shall not discuss it here. As for the “ass 
dances,” they would be possible in this setting; 
for one function of the primitive animal dance 
is the laying of the ghost of slain animals. How- 
ever, the word xywdaAwyv, used of our hypotheti- 
ical dancers, usually implies ‘“monsters,’’ ani- 
mals unnatural in some respect (e.g., the word 
is used in Pindar Nem. 1. 50, of the two malig- 
nant serpents sent by Hera to kill the infant 
Heracles). To be sure, any dancers disguised 
as animals could be spoken of as “monsters.” 

The possibility of animal dances in a ritual 
to Apollo should not surprise us. It is well at- 
tested’ that in the ritual at Delphi there was a 
mimetic portrayal of the slaying of the Python 
by Apollo—with a dancer or dancers, appar- 
ently, taking the part of the Python. Also, an 
inscription found at Minoa on the island of 
Amorgos (JG, XII, 1, 246) mentions dancers of 
the cordax in the cult of the Pythian Apollo— 

'Cf. D. M. Robinson, Pindar—a Poet of Eternal 
Ideas (‘The Johns Hopkins University Studies in 


Archaeology,’’ No. 21 (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1936]), p. 20. 


*M. P. Nilsson, Minoan-Mycenaean Religion 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1927), pp. 324-30. 


7 Paris Schol. Clem. Alex., p. 92 (Klotz); cf. Plut. 
Mor. 417F. 
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and the cordax very probably developed out of 
primitive animal dances.* In the “Hyperbo- 
rean” ritual to Apollo it would be entirely nat- 
ural to find dancers masked as asses, or as 
other animals associated with Apollo as hunt- 
er-god, or god of the flocks, or “Master of Ani- 
mals”—notably wolves, goats, stags, oxen, 
lambs, rams, hares, or even mice, but not 
horses, which were taboo in the cult of Apollo. 
It is possible that among the animals so repre- 
sented was the mythical griffin. The lion-head- 
ed griffin, rampant, is frequently seen in repre- 
sentations on Minoan-Mycenaean walls, rings, 
and sealings, and some scholars, at least, have 
seen in these representations portrayals of 
masked dancers (Nilsson does not, however). 
Later, the rampant griffin came to be particu- 
larly associated in legend with the Hyperbo- 
rean Apollo. Its cult significance for at least 
one of the areas traditionally assigned to the 
Hyperboreans continued down into the fourth 
century, as is attested by a coin of Pantica- 
paeum.!° 

Perhaps our reference, then, may be to a 
xopos of “animals” of several types—like the 
dances to Despoina, performed by animal- 
headed women dancers on the famous Lyco- 
sura drapery." 

Can we form any notion of the nature of the 
dance to which Pindar refers? Conjecture in 
this matter turns, in part, upon the interpre- 
tation of the word #Bpiv. This word, when ap- 
plied to animals, does not necessarily carry the 
implication of “insolence” or of ‘“lewdness.” 
It, and words related to it (WBpiopa, bBpitw, 
iBpiorhs), are used of spirited, restless, high- 
strung, or unruly horses (Plato Phaedrus 253E- 
254E; Herodotus i. 189; Xenophon Cyr. vii. 5. 
62); excitable braying asses (Hdt. iv. 129); 
chafing bulls (Euripides Bacch. 743); captured 
elephants whose spirit is being broken (Aelian 
NA x. 10); a “wild” river (Aeschylus Prom. 

8A. W. Pickard-Cambridge, Dithyramb, Tragedy. 
and Comedy (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1927), pp. 244- 


53; Lillian B. Lawler, ‘’Ix@ves Xopevrai,’’ CP, XXXVI 
(1941), 142-55. 


® Lewis R. Farnell, Cults of the Greek States (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1896), IV, 313-15. 


10 Jbid., Vol. IV, Coin Pl. A, No. 20. 


u Charles Normand, Lycosure—second livre du 
corpus des monuments grecs (Paris, n.d.), pp. 26-28. 
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717); “showy” garments (Xen. Cyr. ii. 4. 5); 
“proud” devices on a shield (Eurip. Phoen. 
1111-12). Interestingly enough, the words are 
used also of plants, to denote luxuriance, un- 
controlled growth, etc. (Theophrastus C. pl. 
iii. 15.4; HP ii. 7. 6). The general idea seems to 
be a vigorous activity, free from restraint. Ac- 
cordingly, I should translate our line, “‘and he 
laughs to see the spirited prancing of monsters, 
walking upright.” 

Several writers refer to the Greek dance 
known as the popd@acyds in connection with this 
line. It is true that in the days of Pollux (the 
second century after Christ) the wopdacpuds had 
come to be “the imitation of all sorts of ani- 
mals” (Poll. iv. 103); but it had formerly been, 
as its name implies, a dance in which one danc- 
er portrayed many concepts, one after the 
other—an animal, a tree, water, fire, etc.!? 
Whether still earlier, perhaps in Pindar’s day, 
it denoted a choral masquerade, in which each 
dancer was costumed as, and portrayed the 
actions of, one animal we do not know; but 
from a consideration of the etymology of the 
word poppacuds I should think it unlikely that 
it did. The Greek probably called such a choral 
dance by the name of the animals portrayed; 
“lion,” “fox,” “owl,” etc., are well attested as 
the names of dances. Here we may compare 
the numerous comedies, the titles of which are 
the names of animals, and particularly ['pozes, 
a play by Plato, the writer of Old Comedy. 
In the case of a choral dance by many different 
“animals,” we might note the comedy of 


Crates, entitled Onpia, with a chorus of 
“beasts.” 


That brings us to another point—the sig- . 


nificance of the word yed@ in Pindar’s line: 
Apollo laughs at the choral dance. 

Among primitive peoples, animal dances are 
very important rituals. They are undertaken 
for a variety of purposes, all of them more or 
less vital to the community. Some of these pur- 
poses are: to worship a sacred animal; to ap- 
pease a theriomorphic deity; to honor a totem, 
or animal ancestor of a élan; to secure com- 
munion with animal-gods; to invoke or win 
the support of a deity to whom the animal 


® Lillian B. Lawler, ‘‘Proteus Is a Dancer,”’ Class. 
Weekly, XXXVI (1943), 116-17. 
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in question is sacred; to lay the ghost of a slain 
animal; to ward off the evil eye; to influence 
the weather, which certain animals are be- 
lieved to control; to secure to the dancer some 
characteristic of the animal imitated; to insure 
success in the hunt, by sympathetic magic; to 
induce fertility in the animal imitated, whether 
it be a domestic animal or an animal hunted as 
food; to induce fertility in man, by the imita- 
tion of a fertile animal; to avert possible in- 
jury or death which might be caused by the 
animal; to disguise rough revelry. 

For the achievement of many of these pur- 
poses it is obvious that the dance must be per- 
formed in a solemn, ritualistic manner. For 
others, there is less need of solemnity; and the 
very nature of the dance produces riotous buf- 
foonery (cf. our own word “horseplay’’). Such 
uproarious dances serve incidentally as enter- 
tainment for the community, and supposedly 
for the gods also. There are, then, two forms of 
animal dance in primitive societies—the seri- 
ous and the comic. Where both exist in the 
same community, they are usually distin- 
guished with care, and sometimes the expres- 
sion of mirth at the solemn dances is severely 
punished. 

There is evidence that the primitive Greeks 
had a large number of animal dances of the 
serious type. Some survivals of these dances 
are found in the classical and even the post- 
classical periods. We know, for instance, that 
Athenian girls between the ages of five and ten 
performed a ceremonial bear dance to Artemis 
Brauronia, wearing saffron-colored robes which 
presumably symbolized a bearskin (Aristoph. 
Lys. 645 and schol.; Eurip. Frag. 767 [Nauck]; 
Suidas s.v. &pxros; Harp., s.v. apxredoa; He- 
sychius s.v. Bpavpwrias). Priests of Artemis 
Ephesia, in whose ritual there were dances, 
were called “king bees” (Suid. s.v. éconyv). 
Priestesses of Demeter and Persephone and 
women who had been initiated into the mys- 
teries of Demeter were called “bees” (Schol. 
Pind. Pyth. 4. 106; Porph. De antro nymph. 18; 
Theoer. 15.94 and schol.; Hesych.s.v. wéXcooar). 
Apparently, priests in the Dionysiac mysteries 
were sometimes called “herders of the oxen” 
(Bovxodor); and votaries in other cults were 
called “colts” (Hesych. s.vv. rwia, dos). Per- 
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sons initiated into the mysteries of Mithras, in 
later ages, were called “lions,” “lionesses,”’ 
“crows,” “griffins,” “eagles,” “hawks,” etc., 
and wore masks representing the heads of ani- 
mals (Porph. De abstin. iv. 16; Pseudo-Augus- 
tinus Quaest. Vet. et Novi Test. 114). Dances 
formed an integral part of all these rites. Por- 
phyrius tells us (De abstin. iv. 16) that “the 
man undergoing the initiation” into these 
mysteries “puts on all sorts of forms of ani- 
mals” —zepitiderac ravrodaras fwwv wopoas. 
His words call to mind the dance to which we 
have already referred, the popdacpds. 

In the frenzied dances to Dionysus, also, 
some of the women dancers wore the veGpis, or 
fawn skin, originally a form of animal disguise. 
Strikingly enough, another passage in Pindar 
seems to confirm the presence of animal dances 
in the worship of Dionysus and, at the same 
time, furnishes an interesting parallel to the 
lines we are considering. In a fragment pre- 
served in damaged form on papyrus,!* Pindar 
mentions Artemis as “yoking” lions in Bacchic 
rites, and of some divinity, presumably Bro- 
mius (who has been spoken of earlier in the 
fragment), as being ‘“‘beguiled also by dancing 
herds of wild animals’—6 5€ xnXetrar xopevot- 
gator Kai Onpav ayéedars. 

Over a period of centuries, as a race passes 
from savagery into civilization, the importance 
of the solemn animal dances lessens, their orig- 
inal significance is forgotten, and the dances 
tend to be burlesqued and to degenerate into 
pure entertainment. By the Greco-Roman pe- 
riod the popdacyds, which was always, in part, 
at least, an animal dance, had become a 
“funny” dance; Athenaeus, coming a little 
later than Pollux, so lists it (xiv. 629F). It is 
not mentioned as sacred to any deity. Hence 
many of the other animal dances seem to have 
become amusing tours de force (ef. the panto- 
mimic fish dance in Velleius Paterculus ii. 83) 
or to have disappeared altogether. 

We have noted several survivals of the seri- 
ous animal dances, down to a late period. I 
think it has not been commented upon that 
most of these survivals are in mysteries of one 


13 John Sandys, 


p. £60. 


The Odes of Pindar (London: 
Heinemann; New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1930), 
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sort or another. This, I believe, is highly sig- 
nificant. If exposed to the full light of day, so 
to speak, and to the gaze of the populace as a 
whole, the serious animal dance almost inevita- 
bly comes to be laughed at and passes into 
burlesque; but if protected by the secrecy, se- 
clusion, mystic atmosphere, and rigorous pre- 
scription of detail to be found in a mystery cult, 
it can survive unchanged for centuries. 

It is practically certain, then, that the early 
Greeks had serious animal dances. In like man- 
ner, the part played by animal dances in the 
development of the satyr play and of Old Com- 
edy attests the comic type of animal dance, as 
well, for prehistoric Greece. Later, vase paint- 
ings give corroborative evidence for comic ani- 
mal dances. We know that the Greeks were 
people with a keen sense of humor, a buoyant 
disposition, and notable freedom from re- 
straint. Among such peoples, roistering ani- 
mal mummeries are developed spontaneously, 
at an early stage in their culture. 

It may seem strange that it is the comic 
type of animal dance which is mentioned in 
connection with Apollo and not the serious 
type. But “comic” dances in honor of Apollo 
are not unparalleled. We have already noted 
the inscriptional evidence for a cordax to that 
divinity, on Amorgos; and the cordax was the 
dance particularly characteristic of comedy. 
Also, Callimachus writes in his Hymn to Delos 
(Il. 316-24) of dances which were “invented” 
by the Delian nymph to furnish “laughter” to 
the young Apollo. (We note the echo of the 
yedG@ of Pindar’s line.) He refers to dances of 
sailors, who, with hands held or bound behind 

. their backs, “bit the sacred trunk of the olive 
tree’ on Delos, while someone, probably an at- 
tendant of the shrine, beat them with clubs or 
whips. These dances, evidently very old rituals 
to ward off evil and to insure safety for ships, 
seem to have been serious originally; but, as 
their specific significance was lost with the 
passing of the years, they came to be regarded 
as purely amusing. They may have been of 
Minoan origin. By classical times they had 
been transferred to the cult of Apollo and were 
kept up as “funny” dances.'‘ Callimachus, 


14 Lillian B. Lawler, ‘‘The Dance of the Ancient 
Mariners,’’ TAPA, LX XV (1944), 20-33. 
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though of the Hellenistic age, probably echoes 
the opinion of several centuries in diagnosing 
them as comic dances. However, so far as I 
know, there is no reference to comic dances to 
Apollo as early as is the passage in Pindar. 

I believe, then, that the tenth Pythian ode 
is important for the history of the dance, be- 
cause it attests the presence of comic animal 


OASIS, 


In this note we venture to suggest, although 
the evidence is meager at most, that, alongside 
the word Oasis in Latin,’ a variant form Oasa 
existed and was in use, perhaps as early as the 
beginning of the fifth century. 

The indisputable attestation of the manu- 
scripts for two passages in Jerome’s Vita Sancti 
Hilarionis, the only place, apparently, where 
he uses the word, seems to corroborate this. 
We print the passages from the convenient 
Migne edition: 

Videns etiam ibi se miris honoribus affici, per- 
rexit Alexandriam, inde ad ulteriorem Oasim 
transiturus (chap. 33 [Patr. Lat., XXIII, 46)). 

Egressus ergo de Bruchio, per inviam soli- 
tudinem intravit Oasim (chap. 34 [ibid.]).? 


‘After examining upward of seventy manu- 
scripts of the Hilarion, from the twelfth cen- 


1 Oasis goes back through the Greek to Coptic 
wah or wahe (cf. H. Keesin RE, XVII, 1681). In Greek 
it generally appears as a proper noun. Herodotus (iii. 
26) first mentions it, understanding it to be both the 
name of a city and the name of a region. Procopius 
(i. 19. 29) and Stephanus of Byzantium (s.v. “Avvas, 
Abans, and “Taois) repeat the statement about a 
city but are probably doing no more than echoing 
Herodotus. John Ball (Egypt and the Classical Geog- 
raphers (Cairo, 1942]) states (p. 21): ‘There can 
hardly be any doubt that the city of Oasis here re- 
ferred to [by Herodotus] occupied the site of the 
modern Kharga, the principal village in the Egyptian 
oasis of the same name 

After Herodotus, the word does not occur until the 
time of Strabo. A good many occurrences of it have 
been listed for the period of the first to the late third 
century, all designating particular oases (cf. F. Prei- 
sigke, Worterbuch der griechischen Papyrusurkunden, 
III (Berlin, 1931}, 315, 8.0. “Oasis). 


* All early printed editions of the Vita Hilarionis, 


Up to and including that by Erasmus, read Oasam, 
spelled variously, but not Oasim. 
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dances in the cult of Apollo as early as 498 B.c. 
and in such terms that we may assume their 
presence for some little while before that date, 
and also, incidentally, because it contains the 
earliest reference in Greek literature to comic 
dances in honor of Apollo. 


LiIturANn B. LAWLER 
HounNTER COLLEGE 


OASA 


tury or earlier, which fall into some twelve 
fairly distinct groups but which, in general, 
exhibit the characteristic copying by intelli- 
gent scribes, we find that they preserve either 
Oasam or a kindred form without exception in 
both passages. 


In the case of a word occurring so rarely in 
Latin and in the face of the manuscript evi- 
dence, we cannot discount the possibility that 
Jerome, familiar though he probably was with 
the Greek form “Oaois, may have originally 
written Oasam in the only two instances where 
he used the word, especially since we have no 


3 Variants on the word are the following: oasa, osa, 
osam, ossam, oosam, osaam, ouasam, hoasam, asam, 
asiam, oasuam, oisaam (m2), odsam, casam, oaram, 
and moasa. In several manuscripts of no particular im- 
portance the obvious gloss eremum is added, else- 
where replaces Oasam. 

The uniformity of the Latin tradition is strongly 
supported by the early translations of the Vita. Thus, 
the Samos (Greek) version, incomparably the most 
faithful and reliable authority, ranking alongside the 
very oldest and best Latin manuscripts, reads in chap. 
33 écav, and in chap. 34 decay (cf. W. A. Oldfather and 
others, Studies in the Text Tradition of St. Jerome's 
Vitae Patrum (Urbana, 1943], pp. 326—27), giving rise 
to the possibility that “Oca, also, should be considered 
as a reputable by-form in patristic Greek. A second 
Greek version presents a limited number of variants, 
four manuscripts from the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies reading 4Sacav (with two later recensions, one 
by Metaphrastes), d4faccdv, and 4Byaccdy, all un- 
doubtedly related to the form abacis as found in 
Strabo, e.g., ii. 5. 33 (cf. Studies, pp. 380-82). 

The Old Slavic reads anas or ause, and the Coptic, 
as H. A. Sanders of the University of Michigan in- 
forms me, GOYAZE (edited by F. Rossi, in Memorie 
della Reale Accademia delle scienze di Torino, 
Ser. 2, XXXVIII [1888], 1-94). Only the Greek 
version 6, a drastic condensation represented by only 
a single manuscript from ca. 1200, actually writes 
“Oaow, pretty clearly an emendation (cf. Studies, p. 
415). 
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assurance that Oasis occurs in any extant 
Latin writings before Jerome.‘ 

The next mention of one of these fertile 
spots in the desert is made by Gelasius in the 
Gesta de nomine Acaci (written before 490): 


.... pulso martyrio catholico episcopo per uilis- 
simum populum et haereticos sedem _ ipsius 
occupasse continuoque damnatum ab episcopis, 
atque a Leone principe Oasam deportatum..... $ 


Gelasius, apparently, was familiar with a de- 
clinable form Oasa. 

Next in the Migne edition of the Latin 
translation of the fifth-century Greek collec- 
tion of Apophthegmata patrum, in Book vi 
(Patr. Lat., LXXIII, 991-1024), which was 
translated toward the end of the sixth century,® 
we find (col. 1010) the form Oasa in the follow- 
ing context: 


‘Pliny NH v. 9. 9 (50), describing certain districts 
of Egypt, writes Oasites, an adjectival form. 

5’ CSEL, XXXV, 1, 450. Giinther, the editor, has 
retained Oasam deportatum with the best manuscript 
tradition. Other manuscripts of the Gesta, although 
frequently helpful in determining the correct text, 
preserve an epitomized recension (CSEL, XXXV, 1, 
lvii; and O. Giinther, ‘‘Avellana-Studien,”’ Sitzungs- 
ber, der philos.-hist. Klasse der kaiserl. Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, CXXXIV, No. 5 [1896], 114f.). For 
Oasam deportatum (which a second old epitome also 
retains; cf. Giinther, ‘‘Avellana-Studien,’’ pp. 113- 
14), the interpolated group of manuscripts reads ad 
oasitanum (casitanum) ezilium (erxilio) esse directum, 
a manifest emendation. 

*Cf. A. H. Salonius, Vitae Patrum.. 
1920), p. 34. 
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PINDAR PYTHIAN 2. 52-56 
éue 6€ xpewv 





Visum est, inquit (senex), mihi aliquando 
intrare in interiorem eremum, quae est circa 
Oasa,’ ubi genus est Mazicorum..... 8 

Any conclusions drawn about either form, 
however, are necessarily qualified by the sur- 
prising infrequency of occurrence of the word. 
Lives of Egyptian saints and ascetics fail to 
refer to Oasis or Oasa. 

TW. A. OLpFaTHER’® 


Leo M. Kaiser 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


7 Whether Oasa or Oasam is the correct reading is 
indifferent. H. Kees (RE, XVII, 1686) has clearly 
shown that a single oasis is here referred to, so that 
Oasa cannot be construed as a plural accusative 
neuter. Furthermore, the 7 LL lists several instances 
of circa with the ablative (cf. TLL, III, 1081. 18-20), 


8 Rosweydus, who edited the text, states that his 
edition is based both upon manuscripts, of which he 
had twenty-four Latin and even some Greek (the 
latter imperfect, however), and upon very old editions 
(Patr. Lat., LX XIII, 79-84). It has not been possible 
to examine the Greek and Latin manuscripts (cf. W. 
Bousset, Apophthegmata [Tiibingen, 1923], pp. 4-5; 
and Dom A. Wilmart, ‘‘Le Recueil latin des apo- 
phtegmes,"’ Revue bénédictine, XX XIV, [1922], 185-98) 
or the Armenian or Coptic versions (cf. C. Butler, The 
Lausiac History of Palladius, I (Cambridge, 1898}, 
210-14; Bousset, op. cit., pp. 4-6; and O. Barden- 
hewer, Geschichte der altkirchlichen Literatur, IV [Frei- 
burg i.Br., 1924], 108). The Coptic and Aramaic 
redactions both are fragmentary, while the Syriac 
exhibits no trace of the original Greek. 

Two old printed editions of the Vitae Patrum— 
Ulm ca. 1478-80, and Strassburg 1485—both preserve 
oassa, 

* Professor Oldfather had not examined the final 
draft of this note before his death. 





gdevyew Saxos dduvdv xaxayopiay. 
eldov yap éxds édv Ta TOAN’ & auaxavia 
Woyepov "Apxidoxov Bapuddyous éxPeou 


Tiawopevov. 


At this point in the second Pythian ode, 
Pindar has finished telling the grim myth of 
Ixion. He opened the tale on the note of the 
necessity of gratitude (vss. 21-24); he closes 
it with a statement (vss. 49-52) of the power of 
God, the god who sets the boundary of every 
hope, who overtakes the swift eagle, who passes 
the dolphin of the sea, who bows down some 
proud-minded mortals. Yet to others he gives 
ageless glory. 





Immediately on this statement there fol- 
lows the passage under consideration. As near- 
ly as I can make out, no commentator on this 
passage, from Alexandrian days to our own, has 
ever considered the possibility that ra 76\\’ & 
dpaxavia might be taken, not with ’Apxidoxor, 
but with the subject of eféov, Pindar himself. 
Yet the text seems to me to yield this sense 4s 
readily as the accepted one, and the new sense 
to be capable of an interpretation which per 
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haps comes as near Pindar’s meaning as any 
which have been put forward. 

Pindar is in Thebes. Why should we not 
take éxas éwy quite literally of distance in 
space rather than of separation in time? (éxas 
occurs in only one other passage in Pindar— 
Pyth. 8. 21, where the sense is certainly not 
temporal.) If we do this, there is a new rele- 
vance in the relation of the passage to that 
which has gone before. 

God brings down the proud-minded; to 
others he gives xdéos. The word xddos touches 
off a new train of thought: “God gives glory 
to others—but J [éué dé] must flee the sharp 
tooth of slander [sc. which is destroying my 
chance of xddos]. For I see from afar, in my 
great helplessness, the baleful Archilochus, 
battening on his heavy-worded hatreds.” (In 
this paraphrase I have chosen to translate 
déov as the “vivid” or “dramatic” aorist, 
which is temporally a present. Cf. Goodwin, 
Moods and Tenses, sec. 60; Gildersleeve, Syntax, 
sec, 262; and, for its use in Pindar Ol. 10. 9, 
where Gildersleeve, however, considers the 
aorist equivalent to a perfect. But it is equally 
possible to take it as a simple statement of a 
past fact.) 

Pindar in Thebes, sending his song from 
afar, is helpless against the slanderer at Hier- 
on’s side. Certainly, on this interpretation, the 
tradition behind the scholiast’s remark is easier 
to understand than ever before: aivirrera: 5¢ 
els Baxxudtdnv’ del yap abrov 7@ ‘lépwrr Svéoupev 
(Schol. Pyth. 2. 97). On the usual interpreta- 
tion, the dig at Bacchylides is extraordinarily 
roundabout. “I must not be a slanderer, for 
one can see by Archilochus what a bad end 
slanderers come to.”’ Bacchylides will presum- 
ably come to one as bad. 

But the main argument in favor of this in- 
terpretation is the explanation it gives for the 
sudden break in the sense. Why should reflec- 
tions on the mutability of human affairs sud- 
denly lead Pindar to forswear slander as a pur- 
suit? A manful attempt at answering this ques- 
tion is to be seen in Farnell’s note on the pas- 
sage. But if Pindar is simply burning with re- 
sentment at being slandered himself, the diffi- 
culty disappears. As I have said, xddos is the 
key word. But there is a little more than this 
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involved. He has just been saying that it is 
God who chastens some and brings glory to 
others. And then he remembers that his own 
glory is threatened—and not by God. It is no 
wonder that he drops suddenly into a bitter 
reference to the one who slanders him, dis- 
guising his identity under the name of Archil- 
ochus, that “synonym for a virulent and ill- 
starred satirist” (Gildersleeve, note ad loc.). 
Of course, on any interpretation, the passage 
is not simply an irrelevant reference to Pin- 
dar’s private affairs, coming as it does between 
the myth of Ixion, the trickster tricked, and 
the obscure closing passage (vss. 72 ff.), which 
certainly deals, among other things, with the 
ill fate which awaits slanderers. 

One may or may not be willing to accept the 
scholiast’s pinning of the blame on Bacchyl- 
ides. He would certainly seem to have most 
of the necessary qualifications, being an Ionian 
and an islander, Pindar’s rival, who in the end 
took his place as laureate to Hieron and was 
given, in 468, the commission to celebrate that 
Olympian chariot victory which Pindar (Ol. 1. 
109 ff.) had hoped to sing. But, of course, there 
is no evidence on this point save the scholiast’s 
statement, which here and on Ol. 2. 86 ff. may 
be the product of guesswork and imagination. 
Nor, as Gildersleeve pointed out, can Bacchyl- 
ides’ name be made to fit the meter here. My 
own feeling is that the scholiast is quite likely 
to be right in this matter, especially if we take 
into consideration Bacchyl. 3. 65, which seems 
to involve a malicious tu quoque. 

The chief objection to this interpretation of 
the passage seems to lie in Pindar’s use of the 
word duaxavia to describe his helplessness. It is 
apposite enough. But it is, of course, a word 
having Archilochian associations. We remem- 
ber Archilochus Frag. 67 (Diehl): Oupé, Ody’ 
dunxavoror kndeorv kvxwpeve. And the scholiast 
on our passage, who, of course, takes ra 7O\N’ Ev 
duaxavig of Archilochus, explains it: éy azopia 
Biov dca rHv Aordopiay gdynoi xabecrHra xrxr. 
(Schol. Pyth. 2.99).’Azopia seems to have been 
a recognized attribute of Archilochus (cf. Aelian 
VH x. 13, where Critias is reported as using it 
of him). But it seems to me that the scholiast 
may have taken év duaxavia of Archilochus 
simply because the term, in the light of Archil. 
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Frag. 67, seemed to fit him so well, and then 
have explained it by azopia because the latter 
is a standard term where Archilochus is con- 
cerned. 

To me, the coincidence of Pindar’s phrase 
with aunxavoror xndeow of Archilochus is not 
by itself astounding. It need not even be eon- 
sciously borrowed. Pindar, like Archilochus in 
Frag. 67, is beset by ill-wishers, and similar 
states are likely to produce similar expressions. 
And we know, from another passage, of one 
sense in which he understood the term duaxavia. 
The helplessness of a man who for one reason 
or another cannot speak out in his own de- 


fense is something he finds hard to endure. In 
the ninth Pythian, after defending himself 
against charges of not sufficiently praising his 
own city, he protests that he has done so on 
several occasions, ovyaddv duaxaviay epyy 
ovywv (Pyth. 9.92). This “silent helplessness,” 
I believe, is the state to which the auaxavig of 
Pyth. 2. 54 refers, and the whole ode might be 
described as a twisted and desperate attempt 
to break the bonds of that inability to speak 
out. 

ELizaABETH WYCKOFF 

WELLS CoLLEGE 

Aurora, New York 


PAUSANIAS AND THE PENTELIC QUARRIES 


A well-known passage in Pausanias men- 
tions the rebuilding of the stadium at Athens 
with marble from Mount Pentelicus: rod70 avjp 
’"AOnvatos ‘Hpwéns wxoddunce kai of 7d odd 
THs ABoropuias THs TevrédXnow és THY oiKodouny 
avndwOy (i. 19. 6). One group of scholars, repre- 
sented most recently by D. M. Robinson, con- 
strues the of as “his’”’ and renders the passage 
as follows: “This structure was built by the 
Athenian Herodes, and in its construction most 
of his quarries on Pentelicus was exhausted.””! 
This rendition is grammatically correct and in 
accord with the usage of Pausanias, who very 
frequently employed the dative of advantage 
(or interest) in place of the possessive geni- 
tive.? It is interesting to observe that this in- 
terpretation was advanced a century and a 
quarter ago by Ennio Quirino Visconti (1751- 
1818).? In more modern times B. L. Gilder- 
sleeve may be cited.‘ 

Another interpretation of the passage pre- 
supposes some such rendition as: “This struc- 
ture was erected by the Athenian Herodes, and 
the greater part of the Pentelic quarries was 

1“A Plea for Pausanias," Class. Weekly, XXXVII 
(1943-44), 165-66. 

2J. Obrecht, Der echte und soziative Dativ bet 
Pausanias (Dissertation, Zurich; Geneva, 1919), 
pp. 18-28. 

*In his essay, entitled ‘‘Iscrizioni greche triopee 
ora borghesiana con versioni ed osservazioni,’’ in G. 
Labus, Opere varie italiane e francesi di Ennio Quirino 
Visconti (Milan, 1827), I, 237-58, esp. 248. 

« AJP, XVIII (1897), 119. 


exhausted by him in its construction.’’® Here 
the of is construed as a dative of interest (or 
the agent). Gildersleeve and, later, Robinson 
applied the epithet “archaeologists’ Greek” to 
this interpretation.’ To be sure, in Greek of 
the classical period the so-called dative of the 
agent (essentially the dative of interest) was 
usually employed with the perfect and the 
pluperfect passive, rarely with the other tenses. 
But here we have to do not with classical 
Greek but rather with Greek of the second cen- 
tury after Christ. We know now that, contrary 


5 While the words ‘‘by him’’ are omitted in his 
translation, I believe that this is the interpretation 
supported by J. G. Frazer (Pausanias’s Description of 
Greece [2d ed.; London, 1913], I, 27), among others. 
He translates this passage as follows: ‘‘It was built 
by the Athenian Herodes, and the greater part of the 
Pentelic quarries was used up in its construction.” 
See also J. Day, An Economic History of Athens under 
Roman Domination (New York, 1942), pp. 197, 204; 
and my communication in Class. Weekly, XXXVII 
(1943-44), 56-58, esp. 56-57, where I maintained the 
position that ‘‘the greater part of the quarries then 
being worked on Pentelicus was, according to Pau- 
sanias, used up in the ancient reconstruction of the 
stadium" and pointed out that it was a commonplace 
“that there are both ‘ancient’ and ‘modern’ quarries 
on Pentelicus.’’ Moreover, I emphasized the fact that 
the “‘ancient’’ quarries are now practically abandoned 
and cited the official data concerning the exploitation 
of the Pentelic quarries at the beginning of the 
twentieth century. 

*B. L. Gildersleeve in AJP, XVIII (1897), 119. 
D. M. Robinson (op. cit., pp. 165-66), despite his 
employment of the same terminology (viz., ‘‘archae- 
ologists’ Greek”) and of the same main observa- 
tions, has not referred to Gildersleeve’s communica- 
tion. 
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to the classical usage, Pausanias employed 
with frequency the dative of interest (or the 
agent)—in substitution for b6 with the geni- 
tive—with the aorist passive, as well as with 
the perfect and the pluperfect passive.’ Con- 
sequently, this second rendition is also gram- 
matically correct. 

Since considerations of grammar cannot de- 
cide the issue, we must look elsewhere for the 
solution. The second interpretation is to be 
preferred for the following reasons. First, had 
Herodes owned either one or all the quarries 
on Pentelicus, that fact would very probably 
have been mentioned by Philostratus in his 
Lives of the Sophists, in the section which deals 
in considerable detail with Herodes and espe- 
cially in the passage which refers to the recon- 
struction of the stadium. However, Philos- 

7Obrecht, op. cit., p. 31, who cites Pausanias i. 
19. 6 in his list of examples of this usage. When he 
wrote: “If Pausanias had meant to say what is wrong- 
ly attributed to him, he would have written not oi 
but txd airod or something similar,’’ Robinson (op. 


cit. p. 166) failed to recognize one of the peculiarities 
of Pausanias’ grammatical usage. 
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tratus merely tells us that the stadium was a 
wonderful sight; that Herodes promised, at 
the great Panathenaea in July, a.p. 139, to re- 
build the stadium in white marble before the 
next festival, four years later; also that He- 
rodes kept his promise.* Second, most of the 
Greek quarries belonged to the Fiscus or to the 
patrimonium of the emperor,’ and it is a nat- 
ural, although not a necessarily conclusive, 
presumption that the important Pentelic 
quarries were not left in the hands of private 
owners. 


JoHN Day 
BARNARD COLLEGE 


Cotumsia UNIVERSITY 


8 Philostratus Vit. soph. 549-50. For the date see 
P. Graindor, Un Milliardaire antique, Hérode Atticus 
et sa famille (‘‘Recueil de travaux publiés par la 
Faculté des Lettres de |’ Université égyptienne,’’ Vol. 
V [(1930]), pp. 65, n. 2, and 67. 

*O. Hirschfeld, Die kaiserliche Verwaltungsbeam- 
ten (2d ed.; Berlin, 1905), p. 149, n. 3; J. A. O. Larsen, 
“Roman Greece,’’ in Tenney Frank, An Economic 
Survey of Ancient Rome, IV (Baltimore, 1938), 259— 
498, esp. 462; Orth, ‘“‘Bergbau,’’ P.-W., Supplement- 
band IV, 108-55, esp. 152; Fiehn, ‘Steinbruch,” 
P.-W., Zweite Reihe, III, 2241-93, esp. 2278. 


BLOOD AND TEARS IN ANTIGONE 526-30 


This passage, in which the chorus describes 
the appearance of the stricken Ismene, is mis- 
understood by Jebb, Campbell, Schneidewin, 
and others, who fail to see the meaning of 
aiuardev (1.528), which they translate “flushed” 
or “darkly flushing’”—an interpretation prob- 
ably derived from the scholion on line 528. Lid- 
dell and Scott cite this passage and give the 
same sense. Jebb admits that there is no paral- 
lel for the use of aiuardev to describe the hu- 
man face. He cites the verse of Leonidas of 
Tarentum (AP vi. 154), in which that poet 
calls the crimson petals of full-blown roses 
aivaroevra. 

Jebb translates the passage in this way: 
“See yonder Ismene comes forth, shedding 
such tears as fond sisters weep. A cloud upon 
her brow casts its shadow over her darkly- 
flushing face and breaks in rain on her fair 
cheek,” 

Jebb’s translation of aicxiver misses the 
point of the word utterly. Ismene has been 


tearing her cheeks with her nails, and blood 
spurts from the wounds. Her tears falling on 
the bloody cheeks blotch and disfigure (aicxi- 
ve.) her face. The order of words is very sig- 
nificant: 


vedérn 5’ d@pbwv irep aivaroev 
peos aicxiver, 
Teyyouo’ ebama Tapeav. 


Instead of the weak picture of the weeping 
girl with flushed face, which Jebb’s translation 
offers, Sophocles shows the distraught Ismene 
(vss. 491 f.), with her face covered with tears 
and blood. Compare Choeph. 24 f.: 


Tpere. Tapnis Polos auuvypors 
Svuxos Gok veorduw. 


The custom of tearing the cheeks in grief 
is described also in Euripides Suppliants (vss. 
75f.). The leader of the chorus of women’ 
mourning for their husbands calls upon them 
to “drive the white nail through the cheek and 
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redden the skin with blood.” And in Orestes 
961, Electra says: 


I begin the lamentation, driving the white nail 
through my cheek, a bloody bane. 


Cf. also Andromache 827. 

Euripides, with his love for decorative ad- 
jectives, makes the contrast between the white 
fingernail and the red blood spurting from the 


wounds. Sophocles notes the defilement (aicyi- 
ver) of the cheeks from the falling tears min- 
gling with the drops of blood. 

Jebb’s translation is an example of the 
“beautification characteristic of the nineteenth 
century” (Richard Krautheimer). 


Grace H. Macurpy 


Vassar CoLLEGE 


MILTON, JONSON, AND TIBERIUS 


Miss Marian Harman (CP, XXXVIII 
[1943], 259 f.) suggests Dio Cassius as the ulti- 
mate source for Milton’s attribution of a Greek 
proverb to Tiberius. Milton writes: “The Prel- 
ats.... practize .... that when they fall 
they may fall in a generall ruine, just as cruell 
Tyberius would wish, When I dye, let the 
earth be roul’d in flames” (Reason of Church 
Government [Columbia ed.], III, 202). 


The passage in Dio Cassius reads: 

Aéyerat yoov [TeBépros] woddaes (uér) dvapbéyiacBat 
tovro 5) 7d dpxaiov “éuod Oavdvros yata pxOnTrw 
nupi” [Histortarum Romanarum quae supersunt 
Iviii. 23. 4 (ed. Boissevain; I [Berlin, 1898], 
610)}]. 


Miss Harman is tempted to propose as an in- 
termediate source the Excerpta de virtutibus et 
vitits of Constantine Porphyrogenitus ([{Paris 


1634], p. 802), which gives “a modification of 
the Dio passage, including the reference to 
Tiberius.” But Milton could have found the 
proverb, unmodified, in Ben Jonson’s Sejanus. 
Tiberius says: 

Our edict shall, forthwith, command a court. 

While I can liue, I will preuent earths furie: 

*Eyod Oavévros yata prxOnrw rvpl [II, 328-30). 
Jonson’s marginal note comments on the 
Greek phrase: “Vulgaris quidaé versus, quem 
saepe Tiber. recitasse memoratur. Did. Hist. 
Rom. lib. 58.729.” Milton, with his interest in 
politics, undoubtedly had read Ben’s study in 
tyranny. It seems quite possible, then, that 
Tiberius’ Greek proverb has come to Milton 
through the Elizabethan drama. 

Raupu Nasu 

Duke UNIVERSITY 
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The Law of Greco-Roman Egypt in the Light of 
the Papyrt, 382 B.C.-640 A.D. By RaPHAEL 
TAUBENSCHLAG. New York: Herald Square 
Press, 1944. Pp. xv+485. $12.50. 


Dr. Taubenschlag is an eminent Polish 
Romanist, formerly at Cracow, who managed 
to escape the furor Teutonicus and find refuge 
first in France and then in the United States. 
His published work on the legal history of 
Greece and Rome, especially on the juristic 
papyri, is extensive and of high value. His 
established reputation makes it extremely 
likely that the opportunities of research pre- 
sented to him by Columbia University will be 
as fruitful as his European career has been. 

This book is the result of studies begun 
abroad and completed in the United States. 
Its title indicates its content and purpose. Cer- 
tainly, no field could be more inviting. The 
nearly thousand years that elapsed between 
Alexander’s invasion of Egypt and the capture 
of Alexander’s city by Amr ibn Al-As con- 
stitute an epoch in human life that can hardly 
be matched in importance or variety. Any- 
thing that adds to the knowledge of it is certain 
to be a substantial gain to our understanding 
of ancient history. 

The amount of material which Dr. Tauben- 
schlag puts together in this book is nothing less 
than enormous. In his table of papyri sources 
(pp. 429-64), nearly three thousand papyri 
are listed, to which we must add a considerable 
number of inscriptions and ostraca. The notes 
are filled with references to legal and historical 
studies by scholars of all nationalities. Any 
librarian eager to complete his collection of 
material on papyrology could not do better 
than check his possessions against Dr. Tauben- 
schlag’s indexes and bibliographies. 

It must be confessed that the general reader 
who takes this book up in the hope that he will 
get a clear notion of the law that governed the 
inhabitants of Egypt during this fateful mil- 
lennium will be disappointed. It is doubtful 
whether anyone will make much of it except 
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an advanced student of law in general and of 
Roman law in particular. For these it will be 
an excellent collection of material, but they 
will probably not feel that much new light has 
been thrown on the innumerable controversies 
which the character of the papyri has induced. 
Papyri are not only fragmentary in the literal 
sense, since complete pieces are rare, but still 
more fragmentary as historical evidence. They 
are, for the most part, the records of thousands 
of miscellaneous transactions, casually pre- 
served and quite disconnected, within a back- 
ground which, as we know, showed far greater 
diversity and interpenetration of conflicting 
forces than any other section of the ancient 
world. 

One of the defects of the book—it is rather 
a defect of expression than of substance—is the 
impression created that where there happens 
to be no papyrus evidencing a legal relation, 
such a relation did not exist. Of course, Dr. 
Taubenschlag does not quite mean that, but 
phrases like “this disappears” or “this is not 
found” suggest that the absence of evidence 
means the absence of the institution. Modern 
statisticians may draw such inferences after a 
careful use of the “sampling” method, but sci- 
entific sampling is scarcely what we dare 
ascribe to the Muse of History. 

Dr. Taubenschlag uses the classifications of 
law more or less as they appear in the Institutes 
and in the main has attached the papyri texts 
to Roman technical terminology, bonorum 
possessto, collatio bonorum, locatio, conductio, 
aestimatum, and the like. This was inevitable. 
And, for that reason, we might make the un- 
gracious suggestion that his book would have 
been improved if he had done so more closely, 
so far as the Roman law was concerned, and if 
he had kept the Hellenistic, Egyptian, and 
what might be called the “East-Mediterrane- 
an” common law—for which Mitteis’ Reichs- 
recht und Volksrecht is basic—in entirely sepa- 
rate sections—or, at any rate, if he had dis- 
tinguished them from the Roman system more 
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sharply than he has done. It is not easy to be 
certain, when he speaks of ‘“‘peregrine”’ law or 
the “peregrine sphere,” whether he means 
Egyptian or Greek or some other specific law 
or the ius gentium, of which, without reference 
to Egypt, a great deal had been absorbed into 
the general Roman law before and during the 
remodeling of that law in the Empire. We get 
a sense of confusion, and we certainly are left 
with no clear picture of legal development. 

In spite of his great learning and industry, 
Dr. Taubenschlag has not escaped what seem 
to me to be serious errors. I am inclined to put 
in this class his opening sentence (p. 2), in 
which he speaks of “the principle of personal- 
ity which was predominant in antiquity.” Up 
to the rise of the leagues and the growth of 
such heterogeneous superstates as the Hellen- 
istic kingdoms and the Roman Empire, law 
was territorial and not personal. In the most 
motley of the Hellenistic systems—to wit, 
Egypt—the principle of personality was, to be 
sure, fully established, but even there it never 
took so bizarre a form as it did in the early 
centuries of medieval Europe. 

On specific points I note the following. It is 
not true (pp. 33, 63) that the Roman law—as 
distinct from that of Egypt—imposed no civil 
liability for harboring fugitive slaves (cf. D xi. 
4. 1. pr., which makes the delict furtum). 
There were, besides, the penalties of a special 
senatusconsultum and those which were added 
later by a constitution of Constantine (Cod. 
Just. vi. 1. 4, A.D. 317). Sale of children cannot 
be said to be “strongly opposed by imperial 
law” (p. 56), since Constantine specially per- 
mitted it to needy parents (C iv. 43. 2, a.p. 
329). It is not a fact that “in the Roman 
sphere testimony [i.e., of slaves] is always 
taken under torture” (p. 72). That was the 
case at Athens. At Roman law, torture was 
—at least in theory—used only when no other 
means of eliciting evidence was available (cf. 
D xiviii. 18. 9; C ii. 58. 1), at least for civil 
cases. When we read (p. 92): “The divorce 
often takes place by mutual agreement as al- 
lowed by Justinian’s codification, until Nov. 
117 (542 a.p.) and then according to Nov. 140 
(566 a.D.),” we would hardly derive the infor- 
mation that divorce by mutual consent was 


always lawful at Rome, except for the brief 
interval between a.p. 542 and 566. Justinian 
made a futile effort to forbid it, and his succes- 
sor, Justin II, re-established it immediately 
upon his accession, for the extraordinary 
reason that its prohibition incited spouses to 
murder each other. Roman patria potestas does 
not “come about only by procreation in matri- 
monium tustum” (p. 100). The relation is cre- 
ated by the act of recognition, tollere (cf. p. 80). 
The statement (p. 106) that “under Roman ju- 
risdiction the father was also entitled to divorce 
the marriage of a daughter who was under his 
potestas’”’ is true only up to the time of Pius 
(Paul v. 6. 15), or Marcus (C v. 17. 5). In the 
same way the statement that “statutory 
guardianship of women was repealed by the 
lex Claudia” (p. 129) is true only if by “statu- 
tory” is meant the ancient guardianship of 
agnates. The formal guardianship of women 
continued (Gaius i. 189-95; Ulp. 11. 25) for 
some time. Apparently, for pupillae, the agnat- 
ic guardianship was revived by a constitution 
of Constantine (C. Th. iii. 17. 2; C v. 30. 3). 
The granting of the ius liberorum to all adult 
women (C viii. 58. 1, A.p. 410) is a terminus ad 
quem for the requirement of a tutor dativus. 
While habere communia praedia pro diviso has 
a meaning, i.e., to divide estates owned in com- 
mon, the expression communio pro diviso (pp. 
180-83) scarcely has. The decision mentioned 
on page 250 does not conform “to Justinian’s 
provision about laesio enormis’’ because that 
applies only when the price in a sale is less than 
half the value (C iv. 44. 8). It is hard to see 
what the situation on pages 298-99 has to do 
with the “literal contract” or the case on page 
308 with “unjust enrichment,” although both 
these terms are applied. It is even harder to 
see how (p. 154) a donatio mortis causa can be 
irrevocable, if the donor survives, since the 
scholion of Stephanos (cited p. 154, n. 7) isa 
truism. The instances cited in the notes are 
far from proving the contrary. 

Very little attention is given in the discus- 
sion of divorce to the repudium, although the 
idea and term are of great importance. It oc- 
curs in the papyri (Ox. 129. 1; Masp. 153. 7; 
Lips. 39. 10, saec. iv) and quite generally in 
the legal and literary sources. The extraordi- 
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narily interesting passage in Justin’s Apology 
ii. 19 has been generally ignored by jurists. 

One of the gravest defects is the treatment 
of penal law. In view of Dr. Taubenschlag’s 
book, Das Strafrecht im Rechte der Papyri 
(1916), it is unfortunate that he has not 
analyzed the material more thoroughly. The 
term “delict”’ is used in English generally in 
the sense that it has in the Roman law—that 
of a civil injury, the Anglo-American “tort”— 
and not in the sense in which it is used in 
Continental penal law—that of a class of 
crimes. Dr. Taubenschlag uses it in the latter 
sense throughout (pp. 325-64). This is not 
merely a matter of terminology, since the 
Roman delict as a civil wrong was also partly 
penal in character and the confusion in terms 
creates a confusion in exposition. 

In ancient law there were two methods of 
dealing with crimes. One was derived from the 
power of the magistrate to repress disorder— 
the Roman tus coercendi—and the other was 
derived from the need of affording redress and 
protection to the victim. To carry out the 
latter purpose, the actio publica was devised, 
which may well be the direct descendant of 
the Solonic innovation described in Plutarch 
(Solon 18. 5). 

The material which Dr. Taubenschlag has 
amassed on this topic can be adequately un- 
derstood only if these two aspects are sifted and 
the relation of both of them to the civil actions 
of tort, which play so large a part in the Roman 
law, are set forth. Whether magisterial coercitio 
or a formal trial of an accused looms the larger 
at any given time or place is a good indication 
of the type of government. Inevitably in 
Egypt, in both Ptolemaic and Roman periods, 
the former prevailed. 

The failure to observe these distinctions 
makes this part of Dr. Taubenschlag’s book 
much more difficult than it needs to be, since 
this field of the law is less riddled with edntro- 
versy. It is also the part that needs less tech- 
nical equipment to follow. We get the uncom- 
fortable feeling that a well-filled wallet has 
been merely emptied out before us. In part, 
that is the impression created by the entire 

k. 


As was practically unavoidable, when so 
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many details are packed together as tightly as 
they are here, misprints and inadvertences are 
frequent. None are seriously misleading, not 
even “3.c.” for “a.p.” (p. 145, n. 19), which 
the Greek text corrects. Misspellings noted are 
“ennemy” (p. 78, n. 4); “wen” for “wenn” (p. 
151); “ad ed.” for “ad Sab.” (p. 181, n. 6); 
“inominali” (p. 300). There are doubtless 
many more, which are as likely to be due to 
the printer as to the author. 

It should be mentioned that doparéxrnra 
(p. 53) is not Greek. The word meant is 
dopixrnra, and it is, in any case, a poetic 
term. Equally, collaterales (p. 142) is not Latin, 
nor is the startling “divisio parentis inter 
liberos’’ (p. 155). Again, the irrational vestige 
of medieval pedantry that consists in citing the 
Corpus juris by inverting the normal order is 
found throughout the book, although oc- 
casionally we meet with the rational method of 
citations, as in the indexes. It is impossible to 
allege any justification for the older practice 
except the persistence of a bad habit. 

There are other statements which are at 
least of dubious validity, but even if all these 
defects were more numerous than they are, 
they would not substantially impair the useful- 
ness of Dr. Taubenschlag’s book. They do, 
however, indicate a certain haste in publica- 
tion, a haste further illustrated by the fact that, 
in the copy before me, at least three pages 
(466, 467, 486) are left blank. Another indi- 
cation is the fact that the passage from the 
Loeb demotic papyri is left in German (p. 203) 
and is scarcely intelligible without its context. 
The blank pages (pp. 466-67) evidently con- 
tain the major part of the citation from the 
Corpus juris. If any considerable number of the 
copies published are similarly defective, one 
of the chief functions of the book will be lost. 

This function is to serve as a quarry for 
Romanists who seek material which can show 
their law in action, however much that law, 
like everything else that reached the fabulous 
land of Egypt, has suffered the Nile change. 
With an index which gives the passages of the 
Corpus that are illustrated or discussed in the 
book, the legal historian will be able to find his 
way in this thorny but wildly proliferating 
material. 
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I should like to add to Dr. Taubenschlag’s 
bibliography on the subject of slavery, Wester- 
mann’s exhaustive article, ‘‘Sklaverei,” in the 
sixth Supplement of the Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll 
encyclopedia, which is, of course, vastly 
superior to the frequently cited book by Bur- 
row. I might suggest also a fuller use of Buck- 
land’s Roman Law of Slavery. Similarly, P. E. 
Corbett’s book on the Roman Law of Marriage 
is not to be overlooked. On a more detailed 
matter, the restoration of the Constitutio 
Antoniniana by Wilhelm is mentioned on page 
5, note 21, but not Dr. Elias Bickermann’s 
conjecture, which is at least equally plausible. 

The value of the book is enhanced by a clear 
and clean letterpress. This is the more com- 
mendable because several fonts of Greek type 
and innumerable figures had to be employed. 
Externally and internally the book forms a 
valuable accession to our papyrological litera- 
ture. 

Max Rapin 
School of Jurisprudence 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 


Parmenides: Some Comments on His Poem. By 

Wittem Jacos VeERpDENIUS. Groningen: 

J. B. Wolters’ Uitgevers-Maatschappij, 

1942. Pp. iv+88. 

Parmenides interpreted the phenomenal 
world as made up of two forms, Light and 
Darkness. Now that the dark shadow that 
blanketed most of Europe has been lifted and 
the first books are reach:ng us from the Conti- 
nent, it is heartening to see how even under 
that ugly cover the Light was able to hold its 
own. The book under review! is:a scholarly 
and acute piece of work. Yet oppression and 
isolation are not conducive to mellow serenity; 
moreover, any serious study of the pre- 
Socratics involves a hard struggle against un- 
usually heavy odds. No wonder, then, if every- 
thing in this thesis is not equally well pondered 
and if the real hits which it scores are combined 
with a number of misses. 

The dissertation consists of three chapters 


1 The author’s manuscript was translated into Eng- 
lish by Dr. A. Fontein (p. 88). 
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and several appendixes. As the subtitle indi- 
cates, the author has wisely abstained from 
trying to solve, within the compass of his 
work, all the riddles with which the remnants 
of Parmenides’ poem are beset; indeed, there 
are some of whose solution we may have to 
despair. On the other hand, Verdenius keeps 
historical continuity in mind and analyzes 
passages from other philosophers? that have a 
bearing on the explanation of the text of Par- 
menides. Especially illuminating are scattered 
remarks on the nature of particular concepts as 
used by the early philosophers of Greece (e.g., 
on véos [p. 10]; “no outside or inside” [p. 27]; 
on ¢povety [in Appen. E}). 

The book, dealing as it does with an intri- 
cate maze of facts and views, does not lend it- 
self to summarizing. It tackles the problems 
vigorously and deserves the attention of all 
who are interested in early Greek philosophy. 
I, for one, have learned a good deal from it, but 
I can discuss here only a few points. 

The first chapter, “The Doctrine of Know- 
ing,’ is mostly concerned with the crucial 
Frag. 16 of Parmenides and explains it in the 
main, I believe, correctly.’ In the first line, 
Verdenius prefers the reading ws yap éxaoror’ 
éxer kpaows to the one I advocated—ws yap 
éxacros éxe kpadow (“Je nachdem sich jeder 
verhalt in Bezug auf die Mischung’’)—and in 
this he is probably right. The phrasing be- 
comes simpler, and the attribute roAutAayKTwr 
seems to suggest changes in time, especially 
in the light of the Empedoclean echo (Frag. 
B 20),4 where &Adore . . . . &\AoTe corresponds 
to the éxaorore of Parmenides Frag. 16, 

2 For Empedocles, Frag. B 3. 1 (D.) (Verdenius, 
pp. 70f.) see Antidoron: Festschrift Jacob Wacker- 
nagel (Géttingen, 1924), p. 277. Tay yey is neuter: “the 
folly of the one line of revelations.”’ 

3 The area of agreement with my own interpreta- 
tion (‘‘Parmenidesstudien,’’ Gdttinger Nachrichten, 
1930, pp. 169-74) is larger than Verdenius realized; 
his polemic in n. 1 (p. 15) is based on a misunder- 
standing (see the entire paragraph, ‘‘Parmenides- 
studien,”’ p. 173). It is not correct, either, that I took 
xpaow as the object of ge, as is asserted on p. 14 
(see my n. 1, p. 172). In the second chapter (p. 36) 
Verdenius quotes and refutes as mine a translation of 
Frag. 6. 1 which I have nowhere given and to which I 
would not subscribe. 

‘ The imitation is limited to the phrasing; Emped- 
ocles is speaking, not of different degrees of under- 


standing, but of good health in the prime of life and 
disintegration in old age. 
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Bporéwy pedewv (=yuta) to wedéwv, and Aa- 
tera to toAuTAAYKTwY. We may then perhaps 
draw a further conclusion. If an individual’s 
constitution (uédea) and understanding (vdos) 
are subject to shifts in time, then even a per- 
son like Parmenides possesses the full measure 
of divine insight only in moments of a special 
illumination, which, as the proemium de- 
scribes, carries him off from the ordinary way 
of mortals, while at other times he will view 
things more humanly. If this is what the 
philosopher wanted to indicate, the contradic- 
tion between the first and the second parts of 
the revelation® is somewhat mitigated. As to 
the last line, Verdenius has not removed the 
grave difficulties which it presents. He under- 
stands the line to say that ‘‘a synthesis takes 
place based on the dominance of either Light 
or Darkness” (p. 18). But he fails to elaborate 
on precisely what he means by “synthesis,” 
and the text does not indicate a synthesis of 
any sort. Besides, the yap still remains unex- 
plained. 

The chapter contains (pp. 11-13) an excel- 
lent discussion on the relation of divine guid- 
ance and human initiative as seen by Par- 
menides. 

Chapter ii, “The Doctrine of Being,” is, in 
my opinion, the least convincing of the three. 
Its main point is to set up a chain of three in- 
terrelated syllogisms, leading from the first 
premise—‘‘Knowing is the same as Being”— 
to the ultimate conclusion—‘No Reality is 
non-existent” (p. 41). This attempt is an 
interesting venture. It would indeed mean a 
great step forward if we succeeded in retracing 
that line, which, as Parmenides himself claims, 
ties up every one of his tenets with every 
other.6 But the chain as reconstructed by 
Verdenius does not hold; for too many links 
seem, at best, tenuous, and there is little in the 
entire sequence that is borne out by the text. 


‘The term “revelation’’ can be supported with the 
“unveiling’’ of the Heliads (Frag. 1. 10). 

‘Frag. 5. The line is circular, which implies that 
there are at least two independent threads of mutual 
corroboration between any two tenets. The con- 
sistency of the system is indeed admirable; there are 
cross-connections without number between one ele- 
ment and another; and yet, in the monumental Frag. 
8 the philosopher does not present his reasoning with 


4 strict continuity of progress from each point to the 
next. 


A detailed criticism of the assumed syl- 
logisms would take up too much space, but a 
word may be in order on one important term. 
The series is supposed to climax in the final 
conclusion: “No Reality is non-existent.” 
Throughout this chapter, Verdenius reads into 
the doctrine of Parmenides a concept of Real- 
ity =“‘All that exists, the total of things” (p. 
32, n. 3), as distinct from Existence (Being). 
He does not try to lay his finger on any par- 
ticular Greek words which were meant to con- 
vey that notion; nevertheless, he assumes that 
the notion was all the time in Parmenides’ 
mind and that Reality, so conceived, should 
also be understood as the grammatical subject 
of the fundamental thesis, éorw, and of its 
negation, obx éoriv. It seems, however, to be 
the heart of the entire system that, for its 
originator, Being was identical with Reality 
(in any sense) rather than “related” (p. 32) or 
“to be attributed” (p. 43) to it. The éoruy is 
primarily used by Parmenides, with good 
reason, as a so-called impersonal, somewhat 
like “it rains’ =“raining takes place.’”’ The 
addition of an adequate subject, ‘existence (or 
“the existent’’) exists” (“rain rains”) would 
make the statement tautological; or, still 
worse, it would make it misleading because it 
might suggest that something else would also 
be able to exist (to rain). 


The discussion in chapter iii of “The Doc- 
trine of Opinion” is, on the whole, sound and 
constructive. The first and most important 
question is why Parmenides should have added 
to his doctrine of Truth a doctrine of Opinion 
which he himself declares not to be based on 
compelling reasons. Verdenius takes his point 
well when he denies that the philosopher is 
here merely reporting the mistaken views of 
certain other thinkers: “No one can read this 
part of Parmenides’ work with unbiassed mind 
without being struck by its sincere and apo- 
deictical tone; .... as far as we know antiquity 
generally regarded this part of the poem as 
Parmenides’ own theory” (p. 48). We may 
then say that, after the revelation of divine 
truth has swept out of existence the entire 
world in which we think we live, ourselves not 
excluded, the second revelation accomplishes 
a triple purpose. It claims, for one thing, to 
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give a perfect likeness’ and rational analysis, 
not to be surpassed on the human plane (Frag. 
8. 61), of the phenomenal world; second, it lays 
bare the fallacy responsible for the quasi- 
_existence of this deceptive system; and, last, it 
shows how the appearance of such a world is 
forced upon “each and all” human beings 
(Frag. 16). 

It was Karl Reinhardt (Parmenides und die 
Geschichte der griechischen Philosophie [Bonn, 
1916]) who settled the main question in the 
sense just indicated; and Verdenius is right in 
agreeing with Reinhardt as far as he does. 
Some secondary but still pressing problems re- 
main to be resolved. One of them is the matter 
of the various “roads” of thought to which 
Parmenides refers. According to Verdenius, the 
philosopher follows in his doctrine of Opinion 
the road of the mortals described in Frag. 6. 
4-9, but he does so “not in the manner of other 
people” (p. 56). I should rather say that 
Parmenides, far from even remotely associat- 
ing himself with people on whom he heaps 
abuse, follows some other line entirely his 
own. And this is not a mere quibble, because 
a good amount of philosophical substance is in- 
volved in the stand we take in the matter of 
“roads.” 

Verdenius and most, or all, other students 
overrationalize what Parmenides says about 
the various “roads,” or, as we would put it, 
lines of reasoning. They feel obliged to identify 
any line he takes with one of the three roads 
mentioned in Frags. 2 and 6; and this assumed 
necessity has provoked much inconclusive dis- 
cussion and has imposed a considerable strain 
on the attempted explanations of the Par- 
menidean system. True enough, in Frag. 2. 2 
the author says that he will point out the “only 
[udvac] roads of investigation.” This state- 
ment, however, is made in a definite context 
and is valid for that context alone. Its point is 
that, when the cardinal question of Being is 
posed, it places us at a crossroads where we 
must choose between two, and “only” two (7 
pev ....% 5é), answers: an unqualified “Yes” 
(which is the right way) and an unreserved 
“No” (which is an impassable way). To com- 

7 This is perhaps meant by Frag. 8. 60: éoxdra 


xavra (masc. sg.); cf. Il. xi. 613: wravra (neut. plur.) 
dpxes. 


plete the roster of possible answers, the phi- 
losopher adds in Frag. 6 that there are people 
who do not even recognize the dilemma and 
say both “Yes” and “No” in undecided con- 
fusion. For these he has only scorn. Theirs is 
another wrong road; but the term “road” is 
somewhat euphemistic here because those 
“dumb and blind” people are not marching in 
any definite direction but are helplessly adrift 
(wAafovrar) and, when trying to give an ac- 
count of anything, they walk the same path 
both back and forth. 

Previously, in the different context of the 
proemium, a different alternative of “roads” 
had been mentioned. One is the enlightened 
(Frag. 1. 9-11) road of divine truth (Frag. 1. 
2-5, 27) and the other the benighted (Frag. 1. 
9-11)® path of human error (Frag. 1. 27). As 
befits the proemium, the contrast is a broad 
and sweeping one. The one line of reasoning is 
the right way, and it leads to the novel revela- 
tion of the entire system, which includes both 
the doctrine of Being and that of Opinion. The 
other is the wrong way as mankind has been 
wont to tread it; at this stage of the poem the 
possible varieties of error had to be disre- 
garded, and they are all included under the 
one notion of “the way of men.” 

And, last, there is in the extant text an 
alternative between sensual empiricism, which 
is a forbidden road, and a decision to be made 
by the logic of reason (for the sake of conven- 
ience, I am loosely paraphrasing in modern 
terms Frag. 7. 3-6).* This logic, in turn, raising 
again the question of Being, leaves ‘‘only one 
way” open, that of affirming Being (Frag. 
8. 1f.). For there is really not a choice to be 

8 Parmenides will later explain in detail the parts 
that Light and Night play in the processes of cogni- 
tion, but in the proemium the respective words can 
just as well be understood as plain metaphors for 
Knowledge and Ignorance. 

® The connection, in the 5th ed. of the Fragmente 
der Vorsokratiker, of Frag. 7. 3-6 with Frag. 8. 1 ff. 
seems correct, but Frag. 7. 1-2 should be taken as an 
indopendeat fragment. The sequence in Frag. 7. 2-3 
is an impossible one, no matter whether we take the 
duplicated 45s 43e to refer to one and the same road 
or to two different roads. Sextus (Adv. math. vii. 111) 
at precisely this point leaves out much material be- 
cause it isirrelevant to his argumentation. Before Frag. 
7. 2,he omits not only Frags. 1. 31 f. and 7. 1 (if that 
line belongs there) but also Frag. 6 and much more 


besides. There is, then, no difficulty in assuming the 
omission of some lines after Frag. 7. 2 as well. 
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made any more, because the decision (Frag. 
7. 5) has already been handed down, in the 
sense that the way of negation (the second way) 
has to be let alone (Frag. 8. 15-18). The way 
of wavering (the third) is here ignored; one 
mention was enough to dispose of it. 

If the foregoing is correct, our task is much 
simplified. We are free to interpret Parmeni- 
des’ doctrine of Opinion on its own merits, 
instead of warping and bending it into one of 
the lines on which alone, according to Par- 
menides, the question of Being can be an- 
swered. As a matter of fact, the philosopher 
now abstains from posing that question with 
respect to the phenomenal world; for, if he did, 
he would be compelled again to do away with 
that world, as he had done in the first part, 
rather than explain it. In dealing with the 
empirical phenomena, a two-sided quasi- 
existence has to be substituted for uniform 
real existence. With this proviso, however, the 
doctrine of Opinion steers clear not only of the 
contradiction and confusion that characterize 
the third road but also of the line of thought 
represented by the second way. The latter is 
avoided by ascribing to the negative and ma- 
terial principle a quasi-existence on a par with 
that of the positive and spiritual principle and 
by making each of them complementary to the 
other, so that the apparent world becomes just 
as full and continuous as the real one (Frag. 9; 
ef. “Parmenidesstudien,” pp. 175-77). In his 
explanation of the world of Opinion, Par- 
menides takes a course as parallel as possible 
to the first and right way, except for the 
acknowledged primary error which is re- 
sponsible for the appearance of the fallacious 
world. Each of the two Forms is comparable 
to true Being by virtue of its unshakable 
permanence, its unwavering self-identity, its 
complete homogeneity (Frag. 8. 55-59), and 
its cognitive cohesion.!° 

At the end I return to the vexed problem 
of the “know-nothings” to whom Frag. 6 
refers. The textual basis is too narrow for a 
well-buttressed interpretation, but a guess 
may be hazarded, nevertheless. I am inclined 
to believe, with Verdenius, that it is not the 


0 E.g., the nocturnal element in man is in contact 
with the nocturnal element throughout the world. 


school of Heraclitus (if, indeed, there was such 
a thing) which is meant but rather, as the term 
dda suggests, the public at large. Now it is 
quite correct to say that ordinary mortals can- 
not be expected to hold explicit views on being 
as such. But we may easily suppose that Par- 
menides argued the point through with out- 
siders. His shocking beliefs must have met with 
violent opposition from the general public, and 
no doubt he disputed his philosophy over and 
over with those who would not see the light. 
In any such discussion with unbelievers he 
would invariably throw into their faces his 
searching question: Is, or Is not? They would 
naturally try to apply it to the world as they 
knew it; and in the ensuing debate, clinging 
to the reality of this their world, they would 
soon in the eyes of the philosopher be reduced 
to such sorry types as he portrays; in fact, the 
“third road” is a logical necessity, and it has 
actually been taken by later philosophers." 
This picture as we have drawn it is not a wild 
flight of fancy. Parmenides’ contemporary, 
Heraclitus, whose views were not half so 
strange, complains in the first lines of his book 
that no one ever grasps the true essence of 
things, no matter whether or not it is explained 
to him. And it can hardly have been an original 
invention of Socrates to drive the antagonist 
into a corner and cause him to stand for (vevd- 
puora [Frag. 6. 8]) assertions that contradict 
one another. The Parmenides of Plato’s dia- 
logue is represented as doing just that; and 
Parmenides’ disciple, Zeno, used the same 
method. Tentatively assuming, with his 
master’s opponents, that the world of plural- 
ity was real, he deduced from the premise, in 
order to refute it, a number of ridiculous con- 
tradictions.'? His clever maneuvers are far more 
sophisticated than Parmenides’ own sarcastic 
hints in Frag. 6, and yet that terse passage con- 
tains in a nutshell the procedure which Zeno 
was to elaborate. 

HERMANN FRANKEL 


Stanford University 


 Cf., e.g., Empedocles, Frag. B 26. 8-12: In one 
respect existence is inviolate and in another it is not. 
See also Karl Reinhardt, Parmenides, pp. 36 f. on 
Gorgias. 


2 See AJP, LXIII (1942), 1-25 and 193-206. 
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Pindari Epinicia. Edited by ALEXANDER 
Turyn. (“Polish Institute Series,’ No. 5.) 
New York: Herald Square Press, 1944.' 
Pp. xiv+224. Cloth, $5.00. 

Dr. Turyn has for many years been recog- 
nized as the leading expert on the text of 
Pindar. His edition of the text of the odes and 
fragments was accepted for publication in 1938 
by the University of Cracow; what followed 
can best be given by quoting his brief and im- 
pressively quiet Preface. 

Iamque typothetae hoc munus paene ab- 
solverant, cum Kal. Sept. MCMXXXIX bellum 
exortum est. Quo factum est, ut liber meus im- 
perfectus evaderet, quippe cum epiniciis integris 
impressis fragmenta nondum ad finem composita 
essent. Mox typographeo Cracoviensi clauso 
tamen mihi contigit, ut quaternionum iam ex- 
cusorum exemplar mecum peregre auferrem. 
Itaque ut partem saltem laboris nostri diuturni, 
quem Pindaro dicavimus, quodammodo serve- 
mus, epinicia Pindarica Cracoviae excusa nunc 
Novi Eboraci photolithographice iterata et pro- 
legomenis aucta foras damus. 


We all congratulate Dr. Turyn and ourselves 
on this rescue, though, alas, incomplete; his 
work on the fragments must be printed anew. 
The second volume will be awaited with 
eagerness—dashed, one must own, by the news 
(pp. xii f.) that we are to be harassed by yet 
another numbering of the fragments. 

Unfortunately, despite one’s admiration of 
the immense learning and industry that have 
produced this volume, one cannot but feel re- 
gret that such pains have been taken to do 
again what Schroeder performed so com- 
pletely in his edition of 1923.2 One new ele- 
ment, to be sure, must be received most grate- 
fully—the testimonia: 

In parte notarum superiore locos similes et 
memoriam indirectam indicavimus, quam pro 
viribus undique e litteris Graecis, Romanis, 
Byzantinis conquisivimus. Scriptores posteriores, 
qui Pindarum ad verbum laudant, nude signi- 
ficantu: post ipsum Pindari locum indicatum 
» sie oes, 

1The book came into my hands for review on 
January 9, 1946. 


2 Pindari Carmina recensutt Otto Schroeder. Exem- 
plar editionis quintae autotypice iteratum nova appen- 
dice auctum. Leipzig and Berlin: Teubner, 1923. The 
original Preface is dated 1900, the Appendix (pp. 497-— 
559), 1922. It is to this that I refer throughout. 


This vast labor has produced a boon for all 
Pindarists; but one must remark, however un- 
willingly, that Dr. Turyn would have been 
well advised to content himself with this. He 
knows, better than any other man, how much 
his predecessors have done to evolve the most 
perfect text now possible. After the diligence 
and skill shown by scholars for more than three 
centuries, what further improvement can be 
expected, failing a rich papyrus-find or the ap- 
pearance of someone with downright genius 
for emendation? Nothing but a very meager 
gleaning of dubious and unimportant sugges- 
tions. It must be confessed that, even if all 
Dr. Turyn’s changes are right, his advance on 
earlier critics is microscopic. 

He has examined sixteen manuscripts, 
which he describes in his Prolegomena, with 
reference to his ampler discussion in De codici- 
bus Pindaricis (Cracow, 1932), etc. His 
changes or emendations, including insertion or 
deletion of commas, number some thirty; 
Erasmus Schmid (1616) made over six hun- 
dred. This difference testifies to the industry of 
the intervening generations: it suggests also 
that the age of textual criticism—at least as 
regards Greek poetry—has now ended. His 
apparatus criticus is far briefer than Schroe- 
der’s, partly because he omits all discussion, 
which many readers will deplore. It is hard to 
see why he troubles, on the other hand, to 
record such mere slips as ei@tyXou (MS B) for 
epiddov in Isth. 6. 58 (61).3 Nor does it ap- 
pear why oxytone words are variously ac- 
cented at the end of lines where there is no 
punctuation, e.g., modal (Ol. 4. 28 [24]) and 
aBpév (Ol. 5. 7). 

Apart from unimportant alterations of 
punctuation and spelling, his emendations 
number eight, as follows: 

Ol. 2. 5f—The codices and papyrus give 
Onpwra...., Omi (Smt Gmc) dixavov Eévor. 
Hermann, followed by (e.g.) Boeckh, Schroe- 
der, and Bowra, reads d7t dixasov Eevwv (dm 
being scanned ~~). Turyn gives dmv dixaiwy 
tévwv. No doubt he intends the meaning 
“Thero .. . . whom just strangers revere” and 
rejects Hermann’s reading because “just in his 
reverence for strangers” seems disrespectful to 


3 Wherever Turyn’s numeration differs from 
Schroeder’s, that of the latter is given in parentheses 
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the tyrant. But he accepts Gedy 8’ dmw/ 
ap@crov alréw in Pyth. 8. 74 f. (71 f.), where 
Oedv is certainly subjective, not (as Mezger 
thought) objective. 

Ol. 9. 82 (76).—The manuscripts give é 
ob) Oérios yovos obdia viv (uv) ev “Ape. 
Metrical responsion demands ~~ instead of 
yovos, which, however, Schroeder retains, hav- 
ing little care for absolutely complete respon- 
sion (see his Prolegomena, II, 4). Bowra prints 
yovos, but remarks “‘vix sanum.” The correct 
view about failure of responsion probably is 
that, unless it has an artistic reason as, e.g., in 
Pyth. 9. 26 (25), it should be restored by emen- 
dation. Turyn reads y’ épvos. So did Hartung 
suggest y’ vids, and Hermann ’ ovAiw yévos. 
But this y’ method, which is (or used to be) 
favored by undergraduates desirous of plug- 
ging a hole in their iambics, should be avoided. 
Further, y’ €pvos implies that yévos is a gloss on 
some rare word of the same meaning; but it is 
not rare enough to need a gloss (cf. Nem. 6. 38 
[37]; Isth. 4. 45). Any trochaic word that 
means “son,” begins with a consonant, and 
needs a gloss may be admitted—if it can be 
found. 

Pyth. 4. 184.—rov 6€ taped yduKiv 
jueorowy 7Ob0v Evdacev “Hpa. Manuscripts 
vary between évdarey and édacev. Again 
responsion fails in 7606v. Moschopulus wrote 
ndfov y’, for which device see above. Turyn 
reads 1d0ov évédacev, with an incredible reso- 
lution. Probably the least objectionable ex- 
pedient is Boeckh’s 1é60ov mpdcdatev. 

Nem. 1. 64 ff.— 

kal Twa ovv TrAaViw 

avipav Kbpw oreixovra Tov éxOpdrarov 

dace viv dace popov. 


So the manuscripts. For twa... . oreixovra 
Turyn reads datives with Hermann. On the 
last line (remarking that Pindar does not use 
dace elsewhere, but $a, éfa, or Paro) he 
writes: “An oa yé vw legendum?”’ Once more 
the stop-gap ‘ye is thrust in. It seems better 
(for reasons given in CP, XX XVIII, 428 f.) to 
read: 


kai twa abv TraViw 
avép&y Kdpw areixovra Biaorarov 
$a viv dp0wcev pop. 


Nem. 5. 20.—The manuscripts give éh\agdpav 
épuav. Responsion demands ~~ ~~~, to secure 
which Erasmus Schmid, followed by Schroeder, 
proposed é\adpdr dpuav. But can we accept a 
feminine é\agppov? Turyn reads épyay éXadpar. 
This, to be sure, corresponds with the other 
strophes no better than the manuscript read- 
ing, but it does accord with the prevailing 
dactylo-epitrite movement. (Turyn, like Puech 
and Koster, has gone back to the old name 
“dactylo-epitriticus,” which Schroeder called 
“unbelievably absurd,” substituting “Chalcid- 
ian.”’) Turyn’s reading is perhaps preferable 
to Schmid’s. 

Nem. 8. 40.—The manuscripts give aiterar 
5’ apera. abgerar, the second syllable of which 
should, by responsion, be long, is (however) 
supported by the scholia. Nevertheless, Eras- 
mus Schmid rightly objected to it, reading 
avgfovra: 5’aperai. Turyn gives abfyrac (per- 
fect) 5’ apera, which should be accepted. 

Nem. 9. 17 f.— 

EavOoxouav Aavady joay peyiorou 
kai mor’ és érrambdXous OnBas ayayov orpa- 

Tov avipav aicvav 

ov Kat’ dpvixwy dddv. 
So the manuscripts, with loss of —~~- after 
peéytoro., as responsion shows. To insert 51) 
7é0ev (Boeckh), rovrax: (Rauchenstein), \ayé- 
rat (Bergk), or to¥uradwv (Christ) does not 
account for the omission. Boehmer proposed 
peyioro. Kai more/éodov és xré, of which 
Schroeder says “non displicet certe,” himself 
(however) printing péysoro. —~—/ Kai mor’ és 
xré. It is rather good, accounting for the 
lacuna by the double es. Turyn gives péyioror 
kai wore/AGBpor és xré. This, it must be owned, 
does not help to explain the lacuna; but 
AdBpor is in itself far better than éoddv, in 
view of alovav ob kar’ dpvixwy d56v; probably 
it should be accepted. 

Isth. 8. 70.—The one manuscript (D) gives 
HBav yap ovK &recpov bd Xba Tw KadGv Sapacer. 
Triclinius read b76 xe1¢ kaddv, which is usual- 
ly adopted, though Bergk proposed i7é xpeia 
kad@y (rightly queried by Schroeder). Turyn 
writes: ‘Fortasse baréxwv mw,” which gives a 
very obscure result. 7w is almost as certainly 
spurious as xéa, but Triclinius’ reading is un- 
satisfactory. The line remains an enigma. 
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Here, in the next place, are the readings ac- 
cepted by Dr. Turyn in certain much-debated 
passages : 

Ol. 2. 62 (56): ef 5€ wev Exwv Tes 

71 (65): xevedy mapa diatrav. 
3. 48 (45): xevos inv. 
6. 15: reXecBevTwr. 
Avyupas § axévas,/& p’ 
éOéXovTa mpocepret. 
vov wWadov 
é\cooouévay/brG kdua. 
13. 103 (107): 0a 7’ ’Apxaow dooor. 

Pyth. 1.77: dpa rav mpd KiBarpavos paxav. 

2. 82: aray mayxu draThexer. 

4, 118: ob Eeivay ixavw yatav addwr. 

5. 42: xabécoavto, 7d povddpoTov 
gurov. 

8. 82 (78): wérpw karaBaw’év Meya- 
pots. 

9. 64 (62) : Oanodpevar Bpédos abrais. 
93f.(90f.): Alyiva re yap,/ 


gayi, Nicov r’ év ddw pis 5H 
modu Tavs’ ebkr€ELEas. 
11. 54 ff.: 
Euvator 5’ aud’ aperais rérapat’ Pbovepoi 5° 


a&pbvovrar 

arq’ tis &xpov é\ov 

NoVXG TE veydpevos aivav bBpw 

ameduyev ; uédava 6” av’ éoxaridy 

kadAiova Oavarov y’ éoxev, yAvKUTaTa yeved 

eVM@vUpOV KTEAVWY KpaTioTaY XapLY TOopwr. 

Nem. 1. 46: ayxopevors 5€ xpdvos. 

3. 14: ayopay (rejecting Mair’s eipar, 

for which see Bowra’s apparatus). 

28 (29): émerar bé Adyw dixas Gwros, 
éodov aivetyv. (This it seems impossible to 
accept: see CP, XX XVIII, 138 f.). 

4. 90: deiverar, Tat, 6 ods. 
7. 31 ff.: rea 5€ yiverat 
Gv Beds aBpov abker Novo reOvaxdtwv 
Boadbwy, roi rapa peyav dupador epuxddrrov 
podov xOoves. 
9. 23: voarov éperoapevor. 
Isth. 8. 10: NiBov ye Tavradov. 
47: @vaxras. 
Concerning colometry, Dr. Turyn has little 
to say. On page xii he writes: 
Carmina Pindarica, Boeckhii vestigia secuti, 
metrice ita disposuimus, ut singulas lineas singuli 
versus diaeresi ubique per totum carmen recur- 


rente distenti explerent. Quos versus periodos 
consideres necesse est, si pausa accedat, quam 
syllaba anceps iuxta brevem vel hiatus vel utra- 
que res significat. Quomodo autem illi versus vel 
periodi e colis compositae essent, schematis no- 
tisque unicuique carmini praemissis indicavi et 
explanavi. 


But this leads to disappointment: Dr. Turyn 
nowhere explains what he understands by a 
colon. In the present confusion that envelopes 
Pindaric meter and rhythm, a clear and, if 
possible, convincing statement would have 
been welcome. Fortunately, his actual treat- 
ment of the cola proves to be intelligible and 
sound, though naturally not all readers will 
accept it at every point. As a rule, he makes 
the same cola as most editors. But, like 
Boeckh and unlike others, he prints straight 
across the page until a colon-ending coincides 
with a word-ending. He thus, to one’s great 
satisfaction, avoids the ugly hyphen-close, 
such as (Ol. 1. 6): 
G@Xo Oadmvdrepov év ape- 
pa daevvdv Gorpov épnuas du’ aidépos. 


This method accounts for more than two- 
thirds of the instances in which he differs from 
Schroeder. In the rest he ends the colon at 
another point than Schroeder, for reasons 
which are not stated but which one is ready to 
believe would command respect. 


GILBERT Norwoop 


University of Toronto 


Excidium Troiae. Edited by E. Baasy Ar- 
woop and Virait K. Wurraker. (““Mediae- 
val Academy of America Publications,” 
No. 44.) Cambridge, Mass.: Mediaeval 
Academy of America, 1944. Pp. xcii+83. 
$3.50 (to members of the Academy, $2.80). 
The present volume is the editio princeps 

of the text of what seems to have been an 

illustrated and simplified schoolbook, pre- 
pared sometime in the early Middle Ages to 
provide a succinct résumé of the Trojan story 
from the marriage of Thetis to the reign of 

Numa Pompilius. It is, however, a work of 

dual importance in the history of literature. 
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Its publication now makes it possible to ex- 
plain the origin of many details and incidents 
found in the numerous medieval rifacimenti 
of the Trojan story. It is even more valuable 
because, though a mere epitome, it enables us 
to form some conception of the contents of the 
quite respectable ancient work from which it 
was derived. 

In their Introduction (pp. xxi-lviii) the edi- 
tors have studied the relationship of the pres- 
ent work to numerous medieval recensions of 
the matiére de Troye and have made it abun- 
dantly clear that the tradition represented by 
the Excidium Troiae supplied to many of those 
narratives details which could not have been 
derived from Dares and Dictys or other avail- 
able Latin sources. It would, obviously, have 
been impossible for the editors to examine 
every tree in the medieval forest of Trojan 
tales, but we must regret the exclusion of the 
truly remarkable poem De bello Troiano by 
Josephus Iscanus. 

The incoherent and debased language of the 
text greatly complicated the task of the edi- 
tors, who worked from three divergent and 
corrupt manuscripts. Their work, however, 
was done with thoroughness and skill; and a 
careful reading discloses only one passage in 
which they are clearly at fault.! On page 7, 
line 17, the editors read Helenam quam, ex- 
cluding from the text and relegating to the 
apparatus the reading lede, which appears only 
in manuscript Ra. This procedure not only dis- 
regards their own opinion concerning the ac- 
curacy of the “humble copyist”’ of Ra but dis- 
torts the author’s text; for, however ready we 
may be to believe the worst of a writer guilty 
of such barbarous Latinity, we should not 
lightly convict him of having written such 
egregious nonsense as a statement that Helen 
was her own mother. The text should read: 


Qui Menelaus habuit uxorem nimium pulcher- 
timam nomine Helenam, (filiam) Ledae, quam 
lupiter in similitudinem cigni amavit; et de eo 
concepit, et de ipso conceptu nati sunt Castor et 
Pollux vel memorata Helena, Menelai regis uxor.? 


! There are a few typographical errors; e.g., in the 
@pparatus to p. 36, 1. 6, the rejected reading aera is 
attributed to both L and Ra, while, on p. xvii, Ra is 
cited as authority for the accepted reading, acra. 
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It is probable that every reader will, at first, 
be tempted to make lavish emendations and 
corrections—to declare, for example, that the 
extraordinary phrase cum qua dum exanime on 
page 11, line 22, is an “obvious” corruption of 
quacum exanime, or to athetize the phrase sub 
mamilla percutiens as a scribal repetition in the 
description of the combat between Achilles and 
Hector (p. 11, 1. 26), since the same words are 
more appropriately used five lines earlier in an 
account of the death of Penthesilea. But on 
second consideration the most enthusiastic 
emendator will commend the strict conserva- 
tism of the editors, for he will see that in deal- 
ing with a writer who might have said almost 
anything in any way, ratio et res ipsa would 
speedily and inevitably lead to a desperate at- 
tempt to re-write the source of the present 
epitome. 

The history of the text before the late ninth 
century, when the oldest of the extant manu- 
scripts was copied from a presumably corrupt 
archetype, is involved in obscurity. Its ante- 
cedents are equally conjectural. That the pres- 
ent form of the work, that of a schoolbook with 
occasional questions and answers, was not the 
form of the source is quite apparent from the 
first paragraph in which the opening sequence 
of thought must be: “Thetis ....e numero 
<Nereidum) electa est <a Iove, qui, cum) sibi 
eam coniungere vellet, etc.”’ But in the midst 
of this sequence the poor pedagogue has in- 
serted his little catechism with the precious 
bit of information that the Nereids were born 
“a Nereo patre et Ida matre. Coniuncto 
vocabulo patris et matris Nereidae appellatae 
sunt.” The source which he used must have 
had an accusative, Nereida or Nereidas, whose 
declension he failed to recognize, and a second 
accusative, Dorida, which may have been 
either mutilated or improperly divided. That 
the contents of the source were considerably 
condensed by the author of the present text is, 
as the editors point out, apparent from the 
obviously syncopated narration of several inci- 
dents. We may also infer that in at least one 

2 The subject of concepit is, of course, an unex- 
pressed Leda; the almost pathologically muddled 
mind of the author makes such incoherence common 


in the text. Vel is habitually used as the equivalent 
of et. 
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passage he altered the sequence of a source 
which he apparently misunderstood; for it is 
difficult to imagine that he found in any repu- 
table work the fantastic tale that the Trojan 
horse, an equus mirae magnitudinis, was built 
by the Greeks on Tenedos and secretly trans- 
ported to the vicinity of Troy after Sinon had 
told the Trojans about it. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the author seems to have confined his 
efforts for the most part to summarization. 
The extent to which the source was 
abridged may be inferred from another circum- 
stance. The narrative given by the Excidium 
Troiae, including the résumé of the early his- 
tory of Rome, must come, as the editors 
cogently argue, from Greek sources. But, since 
it is scarcely possible to credit with a knowl- 
edge of Greek a man who does not know how 
to inflect Nereis and who repeatedly uses 
Tenedos as an indeclinable noun, the writer of 
the present text must have used as his im- 
mediate source a work in Latin; and there is 
some evidence concerning its nature. The edi- 
tors have collected (p. xvii) examples of the 
Greek forms and idioms which incongruously 


appear in the present text, e.g., acra, manian, 
Odysseus, agonem populi. To these may be 
added a number of locutions and neologisms 
which distinctly resemble literal translations 
from Greek, e.g., dolere fratris tui (ddbpec0ar 


Kaovyvhrov), manian passus (pavvopevos), 
ignorans quia vir fuit (ayvodv bre avnp jv), 
privatizare (idwrebew), and in parthenos (ws 
mapbévos, accepting the editors’ interpretation 
of the phrase or, with the meaning which seems 
to me more probable, év rap§evGor). Taken as 
a whole, these examples suggest a translation 
from Greek by a man who knew little Latin; 
but, considered separately, they seem to fall 
into two distinct classes. The attempt to pre- 
serve the Homeric terminology for “assembly” 
and “battle-fury” suggests the work of a 
scholar who felt that Latin had no precise 
equivalents. In contrast, the use of quia to 
introduce indirect discourse is common in the 
Ttala and other examples of low Latinity and 
is obviously habitual with the writer of the 
present text. These indications, when con- 
sidered in connection with the presence of such 
rare but distinctively Latin words as comper- 
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endinare, make it seem probable that the Latin 
source of the present Excidium Troiae was a 
fairly learned, or even pedantic, composition 
which must have been written in respectable 
Latin. If this inference is correctly drawn, it 
follows that, since the present text contains 
no sentence of any length that does not bear 
some indicium of illiteracy, our pedagogue in 
all probability radically condensed and simpli- 
fied a much longer and far more detailed narra- 
tive. 

The editors very plausibly conclude that 
the Latin source was probably written in the 
age of Servius and Macrobius and that the 
original compilation was made from Greek 
works now lost. In their notes they list the 
more important discrepancies between the 
Excidium Troiae and the principal extant 
Greek versions of the Trojan story. The sub- 
ject is by no means exhausted, however, and a 
more intensive study of the present text and 
its relation to the intricate and multiplex his- 
tory of post-Homeric traditions might make 
possible the formulation of a fairly elaborate 
hypothesis concerning the form of the original 
compilation and its antecedents. For example, 
does the extremely brief space devoted in the 
present text to the events of the liad indicate 
that the source was intended to serve as a 
supplement to Homer rather than as a com- 
plete summary of the Epic Cycle? Did the 
source attempt to collate various traditions, or 
did it offer a single continuous narrative? If 
the latter, it must have been strangely con- 
flated, for the various episodes in the Excidium 
T:oiae seem to come ultimately from sources of 
widely different age and outlook. The account 
of the youth of Paris and his fatal Judgment, 
including the agrestic simplicity of Hera’s 
proffered bribe, which is no more than an offer 
to make more prolific his herds, may well come 
with little or no change from the Cypria them- 
selves. On the other hand, the unparalleled 
story of Polyxena’s marriage to Achilles, 
whereby that hero undergoes a fate roughly 
similar to Samson’s, must be an invention of 
late date, although not necessarily later than 
the even more romantic tale told in the Herot- 
cus of Philostratus. The narrative also shows 
distinct influence of the anti-Homeric canon. 
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From such sources are probably taken the 
story that the brothers of Paris plotted to as- 
sassinate him, and other details, including the 
repulsive allusion to necrophilia (p. 11, 1. 22), 
for which the editors—in my opinion, unjustly 
—blame the medieval pedagogue. Although 
much remains obscure in the history of the 
anti-Homeric canon, it now seems reasonably 
certain that, independently of Euhemeristic 
rationalism, sophistic paradoxology, and poet- 
asters’ affectations of novelty and realism, 
much of the anti-Homeric lore had a profound- 
ly malicious motivation, the effects of which 
are obvious in Dares and Dictys and may have 
been even more conspicuous in the spurious 
annals cited in the lost work of Ptolemaeus 
Chennus. It was the Revenge of Thersites. 
In the decadence of Hellenism, when the heroic 
tradition had become in part incomprehen- 
sible, the plebeian spirit, with its instinctive 
resentment of simple nobility and its passion- 
ate hatred of all aristocratic virtues, was ever 
ready to applaud any factitious history that re- 
duced the heroes to the level of its own base- 
ness. Hence came the fabricated annals which 
portrayed Achilles as a coward, Aeneas as a 
traitor, and Hector as a savage. That the same 
or similar writers, like their modern com- 
peers, dilated on imagined sexual practices and 
aberrations of the heroes may be inferred from 
such idioms as equus Hectoreus and from the 
traditions to which Martial alludes (xi. 104). 
The Excidium Troiae merely adds another to 
the many vestiges of ancient cinaedography. 

Like a new papyrus fragment incerti 
auctoris, the Excidium Troiae raises far more 
questions than it solves, but the investigations 
which it suggests cannot fail to augment our 
knowledge of classical literary history. To the 
scholars whose zeal and skill have given us this 
text, our gratitude. 


Revito P. OLIvER 
University of Illinois 


* The same feeling, which Oscar Wilde felicitously 
describes as ‘‘the rage of Caliban not seeing his own 
face in a glass,’’ is prepollent in many circles today and 
naturally expresses itself in the same way. Although 
hot without a certain sophisticated pathos, Jean 
Giono's Naissance de l’Odyssée (Paris, ca. 1938) is 
really the latest addition to the anti-Homeric canon. 


The Genesis of Human Offspring: A Study in 
Early Greek Culture. By AGNnes CARR 
VaucHan. (“Smith College Classical 
Studies,” No. 13.) Northampton, Mass., 
1945. Pp. 117. $0.75 


More than a quarter of a century ago the 
reviewer, then a graduate student at a mid- 
western university, was pressed into a lecture 
course offered by a professor noted for his his- 
trionic abilities rather than for his learning, 
who propounded the thesis that the family 
relationships in the romances of Chrétien de 
Troyes are explainable by the clan organiza- 
tion of the Australian blackfellows. The pres- 
ent work attempts a similar thing, except that 
the proposition is even more preposterous. For, 
after all, a case may be made out for the 
provenance of some of Chrétien’s materials 
from a society, Welsh or Irish, which, virtually 
untouched by Mediterranean culture and rest- 
ing on a non-IE substrate, had retained, down 
to the early Middle Ages, many archaic and 
barbarian features. But what is one to say of 
an attempt at linking a people that had de- 
veloped a brilliant civilization as early as 
3000 B.c., that had domesticated all domesti- 
cable animals of the European continent, and 
knew some of the metals with the Arunta of 
the dead heart of Australia, probably the most 
degenerate humans known on the surface of 
the earth? These savages, when first discovered 
by the Europeans, were still in the old Stone 
Age and remarkable only by an Unkultur 
(there is no English equivalent) thinkable only 
in one of the most barren and desolate spots of 
the globe. On going back to the European Ice 
Age we find a civilization comparable to that 
of the Eskimos; but the Eskimos, though by no 
means favored by nature, are highly civilized 
when compared with the Australian aborig- 
ines. In other words, the cultural stage now 
held by the Arunta was in Europe, by the year 
25,000 3.c., the approximate end of the Ice 
Age,' already a thing of the far past. Trans- 
ferred to the field of paleontology, the author’s 
reasoning is about as follows: The marsupials 
precede the placental mammals all over the 
globe. The kangaroo is the modern representa- 


1H. Obermaier in Ebert’s Reallerikon der Vorge- 
schichte, II, 405. 
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tive of the marsupials; ergo Herakles must 
have been hunting kangaroos. 

The proposition is so preposterous that it 
arouses the reader’s suspicion as to the method 
followed, and it must be admitted that it is of 
a disarming simplicity. Having read M. F. 
Ashley-Montague’s monograph Coming into 
Being among the Australian Aborigines (Lon- 
don, 1937) and having noted his discovery (not 
so new as she thinks) that the concept of par- 
enthood among these savages has no biological 
basis but is purely social, the author sets out 
to discover a similar state of ignorance in what 
she calls “early Greek culture,” leaving the 
reader to guess whether she has in mind Queen 
Pasiphaé, noted for her original experiments in 
husbandry, the good Amphitryon, whom Her- 
mes gently assured 

qu’un partage avec Jupiter 
n’a rien du tout qui déshonore, 


or maybe the noble Agamemnon or godlike 
Menelaos, neither of them very successful in 
arranging his domestic relations. 

Seriously speaking, what are the facts of the 


case? It is indeed quite certain that our remote 
ancestors, and even some not so remote, had 
rather hazy notions on the subject of genera- 
tion and procreation. Or rather, to put it more 
pointedly, while they were (thank God!) quite 
efficient in practice, their theory was lagging 
woefully behind. The chances are that, like 
most men of action, they gave it but little 
thought; and there is sound reason to believe 
that the domestication of animals was a 
powerful factor, for obvious reasons,’ in help- 
ing theory catch up with practice. But this 
means that by 5000 B.c. the average European 
was in full possession of the pertinent facts. 
It is true, of course, that scientific man is a 
very recent adjunct to society, and the notion 
of universal laws which hold in every case was 
as foreign to the Greeks as it still is to certain 
religious persuasions, and they were conse- 
quently quite willing to admit of exceptions to 
the general rule, e.g., fecundation without 
sexual intercourse (parthenogenesis), and that 
not only for Homo sapiens: the weasel, for ex- 
2 Even now boys and girls raised on a farm know 


more about these biological processes than city-bred 
children of the same age. 


ample, was fabled to conceive through the ear 
and to give birth through the mouth.? Finally, 
when it was a question of constructing a 
genealogy of the gods emanating from 
primeval forces and abstractions, such as 
Father Sky and Mother Earth, it is obvious 
that only a lunatic could have imagined their 
“pairing” as a “mating” such as occurs in the 
animal world. 

On the other hand, the interpretation of 
certain well-known ancestral or genealogical 
myths on the nonbiological pattern of the 
Arunta and similar savages is in flat contra- 
diction with the facts. When, for example, the 
Sun is fabled to have begot a hero on a mortal 
woman, it is nonsense to talk of a belief in the 
“power of the sun to influence human produc- 
tivity” (p. 70). The fact is that, to the Greeks, 
Helios was a man, as was Ra to the Egyptians 
and the solar ancestor of the Incas to the 
Peruvians. 

Similar failures to note the obvious because 
of an idée fixe occur throughout the booklet. 
On pages 34 ff. the author discusses at length 
the Hesiodic myth of Metis, whom Zeus cajoled 
to assume a diminutive form, whereupon he 
swallowed her. This story she gravely connects 
with the Numbakulla of the Australian black- 
fellows. Has she ever heard of Puss in Boots? 
On page 38 the universal theme of meta- 
morphosis is derived—in all seriousness—from 
monstrous births. Had she read a little less of 
O. Gruppe and a little more of another 
German, one Johann Wolfgang Goethe, she 
would have found the clue in a little poem en- 
titled Liebhaber in allen Gestalten:‘ meta- 

a ....imita a la comadreja, 

que concibe por la oreja 


para parir por la boca. 
—Tirso pE Mouina, El Burlador de Sevilla, ll. 322-24. 


4In Goethe (Dichtung und Wahrheit, III, 12) she 
would have found a well-formulated reservation to the 
uncritical application of the comparative or anthropo- 
logical method: “‘Zwar wollte uns zu gleicher Zeit 
nicht véllig in den Sinn, wenn behauptet wurde, dass, 
um die Homerischen Naturen recht zu verstehn man 
sich mit den wilden Vélkern bekannt machen miisse, 
wie sie uns die Reisebeschreiber der neuen Welten 
schildern: denn es liess sich doch nicht leugnen, dass 
sowohl Europiier als Asiaten in den Homerischen 
Gedichten schon auf einem hohen Grade der Kultur 
dargestellt worden, vielleicht auf einem héheren, als 
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morphosis is probably the most common and 




































oe most obvious of “wish” motives. 
y, The whole of chapter iv is devoted to an at- 
- tempt to derive the concept of endless Space 
~ and unlimited Time as found in Hesiod and the 
= Orphics from the alchera or Dream-time of the 
rw Central Australians. The author does not seem 
“9 to know that the xads recurs not only in 
the Iranian Mazdaism but even in India (ef. the 
expression gdhanam gabhiram in a poem [Rigv. 
: . x. 129] dealing with the creation of the world). 
ical Lastly, the Eddie ginnunga gap (a word de- 
the rived from the same root as xaivw E. yawn, G. 
~ gihnen) represents the same concept. 
the The Bibliography (pp. 110-12) is a faithful 
tal reflection of the work as a whole: it is an ill- 
the assorted hodgepodge of titles in which en- 
duc- cyclopedias and lexicons, such as Daremberg- 
bok, Saglio, Pauly-Wissowa, and Roscher (what is 
-~" the matter with the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
) the nica?) jostle compilations long since out of 
date, such as L. H. Morgan’s Ancient Society 
— and Macculloch’s Childhood of Fiction, not to 
me mention pseudo-scientific rubbish of the type 
a of W. J. Perry’s Children of the Sun. Sapienti 
sat. 
on rs ALEXANDER H. KrapPE 
S 
aa Princeton, New Jersey 
300ts? 
meta- 
—from Platon: sa conception du kosmos. By Huao 
less of Perts. 2 vols. New York: Editions de la 
nother Maison Frangaise, Inc., 1945. Pp. 310; 255. 
e, she $7.50. 
oon oe One might expect a work with this title to 
meta- be a study of the Timaeus, but to M. Perls 
“kosmos” means “‘l’ordre invisible du monde” 
(I, 261) or of the soul, constructed by means of 
“302-24. ideas. He holds that Plato’s entire work is de- 
- 12) she voted to a construction of the cosmos in this 
on to the sense and has set himself the task of recon- 
ag structing, with due regard to terminology and 
vs port methodology, the dogmatic part of Plato’s 








system by a study of the Platonic corpus 
alone. Previous scholars, Perls thinks, have 
been seduced from what Plato said by his 
artistry and language. Aesthetic and philo- 
logical interpretation have merely created an 
aura of mystery regarding Plato’s conception 
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of the order of the universe. M. Perls has little 
use for philological study of Plato and of his 
milieu. Plato can be made logical without a 
previous knowledge of the pre-Socratics (al- 
though Perls himself uses well what he knows 
of them). Biographical facts and any concep- 
tion of Plato’s development are useless; what- 
ever Plato says makes sense whether he wrote 
it early or late in his life. Even the problem of 
authorship of a disputed dialogue is dismissed 
(II, 44) if the dialogue states what Plato might 
have stated. 

Certain general concepts are taken up first. 
There is nothing doubtful or equivocal about 
Plato; truth is eternal, and Plato has come 
nearest to truth, the highest aim of philosophy 
as it is of history. Succeeding philosophers, M. 
Perls thinks, have added little; indeed, many 
of them made mistakes which they would not 
have made had they known what Plato really 
said. Kant is referred to a number of times as 
one who missed greatness through his deficient 
knowledge of Platonism or as one who dis- 
covered by other means what Plato had already 
discovered. Much space is devoted to Kant’s 
charge that Plato was an intellectualist and 
that his dialectic is fraudulent. It can thus be 
seen that Perls does not believe in philosophies 
but in a single philosophy which Plato dis- 
covered once for all. 

Plato’s great work, according to Perls, lay 
in the fact that he replaced the theories of the 
pre-Socratics by a critical system which he 
not only can describe but also prove, since it is 
the invisible system of the universe. To Plato, 
methodology is more important than the indi- 
vidual sciences, and those which Perls dis- 
cusses—the sciences of nature, the state, and 
language— interest Plato only in so far as they 
ean be used to indicate methodology. Lan- 
guage is examined as an instrument of dia- 
lectic, and this chapter has some useful re- 
marks on Plato’s language which Perls classi- 

fies as logical (dialectic), mythological, and 
psychological; there are illuminating com- 
ments on Plato’s choice of interlocutors (I, 67). 

Chapter iv examines the theory of ideas, 
and the necessity of the ideas is proved. Here 
again Perls’s scorn for other philosophers who 
did not fare so well as Plato in their search be- 
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comes rather too prominent. Plato attacks the 
problem of the idea of the soul from various 
points of view and with varying terminology. 
By this process the idea of the soul is dema- 
terialized. The theory of ideas is not a dogmatic 
explanation of the world but prepares a meth- 
odology (I, 77). The ideas, discovered by gen- 
eralization or deduction and confirmed by ap- 
peal to mythology, are intrusted to the dia- 
lectician for his just use of them. 

In Plato’s methodology the scale of the 
values of knowledge, illustrated by the image 
of the divided line in the Republic, is elabo- 
rated in the Parmenides and is indicated in 
numerous passages in the Gorgias, the Phile- 
bus, and the Symposium. It is by means of this 
scale that Plato can construct the cosmos. 
Doxa, which Perls identifies with the Kantian 
“experience,” is the most important element 
in this scale, and Perls thinks that doza is the 
greatest scientific discovery of antiquity. 
Plato, according to Perls, is interested as much 
in the practical as in the theoretic, and doza 
is the means of connection between the two. 
In this new place given to doxa and in the in- 
sistence on Plato’s practicality, Perls’s treat- 
ment is new but only partly convincing. 

The chapter on dialectic is fundamental to 
the whole work. It is dialectic which accom- 
plishes the final aim of Plato’s philosophy— 
the separation of body and soul (I, 102); art 
and knowledge, poetry and science, the idea of 
the beautiful and the idea of the good, are 
similarly separated and purified from extrane- 
ous concepts (I, 214). But if separation is 
necessary, so is participation (Parmenides and 
Sophist), and participation for Plato replaces 
definition, the enemy of method (I, 145); the 
rules for participation are established. Plato 
breaks down both Protagoras’ reliance on 
sensibility and Parmenides’ intellectualism 
and, instead, combines being and nonbeing, 
the one and the many, all-the-ideas and the 
idea of the other, into doxa, experience; its 
conditions—space, time, causality—are ex- 
amined, and six principal theses on doxa are 
summarized (I, 214). 

The section on “les multiples” or the con- 
cept of “the many”’ is peculiarly valuable, and 
Perls is right in pointing out that as a meth- 
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odological concept it is often overlooked. “The 
many” are those who confuse the many with 
the one, the instances of the quality with the 
quality itself, doxa with the idea; their life is 
dominated by chance. We might, says Perls, 
come to the conclusion that Plato was an 
enemy of the people, but instead ‘“Platon 
aime le peuple de tout son coeur’ (I, 225)—an 
idea which sounds strange to one who considers 
the Fascist nature of the Platonic state. Plato 
wishes to end the disdain of the masses for the 
philosopher, to dethrone doxosophia (I, 227), 
and the allegory of the cave is used by Plato to 
replace doxosophia by dialectic. Here again 
Plato is defended against the charge of intel- 
lectualism. 

The other functions of the idea are con- 
sidered: problem, hypothesis, paradigm, and 
finality or teleology. The Timaeus unites 
everything elaborated in the other dialogues, 
and it receives the attention it deserves. It 
leads to a discussion of the world soul and of 
the part played by probability as a means of 
synthesis and this, in turn, to a discussion 
of rhetoric, fantasy, etkasia, and myth, all of 
which have their part in the construction of 
doxa. The last chapter of Volume I deals with 
topology, especially that of the Timaeus, with 
contradiction and antinomy, and with the part 
of error in the scale of the values of knowledge. 
Again Kant appears—his distinction between 
idea and category would have been unneces- 
sary had he discovered Plato’s rule of topology 
in the Timaeus (29B, C), prescribing exactness 
of differentiation between image and _para- 
digm. Plato’s theory of antinomies provides 
the methodological basis for cosmology and for 
the theory of the origin of the world, the soul, 
and immortality. 

The first volume outlines Plato’s methodo- 
logical principles and the second applies them 
to the fine arts, law, and religion under the 
headings “Mousa,” “Themis,” and “Apollo.” 
One of the most successful elements in Perls’s 
work is his ability, acquired by a wide knowl 
edge of art, philosophy, and literature, to 
apply Platonic principles to art and literature 
of a much later date and to point out that 
Plato’s principles, to be valid, must apply both 
to the art of Pheidias and to cubism. Plato 
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never jests; the Platonic doctrine of artistic 
mania is serious, and by the union of mania and 
mousa the principle which makes art criticism 
possible is laid down. Here again the author’s 
distaste for philological criticism becomes a dis- 
taste for historical art criticism: study of the 
date of a work, of the artist’s development, is 
unnecessary. A work of art is beautiful only if 
it participates in beauty. Dialectic is again ap- 
plied by the division of critics into the “critic 
inconscient”’ (mania) and the “critic con- 
scient” (mousa). The section dealing with the 
supposed relation of a work of art and mathe- 
matics (Timaeus and Philebus) is useful (II, 
45-58). The theory of imitation is rejected, 
and art is purified of nature, science, and 
morality; synthesis is made by participation in 
the idea of the beautiful, and the definition is 
again rejected. 

In the chapter on law, liberty is the chief 
concept, and Plato must, says Perls, be ex- 
cepted from Kant’s remark that liberty has al- 
ways been explained mechanically and psycho- 
logically rather than transcendentally (II, 
125-26). Plato’s conception of liberty is ex- 
amined in detail. The idea of the just is sepa- 
rated from poetry, the idea of the beautiful, 
and the idea of the many; it is dematerialized 
by participation in knowledge rather than in 
sense. The practical part of the idea of the just 
is discussed, and free will is given its proper 
place. A further section deals with penal law 
versus free will. 

In the chapter on religion, faith and know]l- 
edge are separated and God and faith are re- 
united by participation in “the divine.’ The 
final section deals with the ontological proof of 
the existence of God. 

This is a very carefully written work, and 
no useful passage in Plato is omitted; further- 
more, the difficult task of making a dialectical 
study of Plato readable has been well done. 
The discussions of terminology are valuable, 
and the emphasis on the practical validity of 
the Platonic system as a working philosophy 
applicable to all times and ideas is interesting. 
The author’s overenthusiasm for Plato, his 
disregard for philosophic systems other than 
that of Plato, the paucity of references to the 
work of other scholars, and his general anti- 


philological bias detract only slightly from the 
value of his work. The systematic “reconstruc- 
tion” of the Platonic system has been neatly 
done, but there is a danger in its very neat- 
ness; M. Perls might have profited by Greene’s 
warning (CP, XLI [April, 1945], 131) against 
“rash attempts to find unity of thought when 
only converging lines of approach are to be 
sought.” He is occasionally too easily satisfied 
that all problems in Plato can be solved, and 
all apparent contradictions can be removed, 
by the dialectic method. 

Several references might have been made 
more specific; the Bibliography lists only edi- 
tions of Plato and Kant; there are no foot- 
notes, but these would only have made more 
expensive a work which is already expensive 
enough (the volumes are paper-bound) and en- 
cumbered a study which claims to have been 
written for the general reader rather than for 
the expert. M. Perls has lectured at the Sor- 
bonne; in 1938 he published a book entitled 
L’ Art et la beauté dans l’ ewre de Platon, and he 
has contributed articles to various French 
philosophical journals. 


EpMuUND GRINDLAY BERRY 
University of Manitoba 


The Attitude towards Labor in Early Christian- 
ity and Ancient Culture. By Artuur T. 


GroGHEGAN. (“Catholic University of 
America Studies in Christian Antiquity,”’ 
No. 6.) Washington, D.C.: Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press, 1945. Pp. xxviii+ 
250+6 pls. $3.00. 

The ethical transvaluation of the banausic 
prejudice against manual labor prevalent in 
Greco-Roman thought effected and diffused 
by the Hebraic-Christian tradition is a vener- 
able commonplace. A reaffirmation of this 
thesis, Geoghegan’s study diligently docu- 
ments the formulation and evolution of the 
Christian doctrine of the dignity of work dur- 
ing the first six centuries, from its enunciation 
in the Gospels and the teachings of St. Paul 
through its persistent restatement and gradual 
elaboration in patristic literature until it 
emerged as a Christian philosophy of work in 
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the De opere monachorum of St. Augustine and 
the Regula of St. Benedict. This is prefaced by 
a preliminary consideration of the Judaic sub- 
stratum, as revealed in the Old Testament and 
the precepts of the pre-Mishnaic rabbis, and 
of the Greek and Roman attitudes toward 
labor. 

With regard to the latter, it must be ac- 
knowledged that the author’s control over the 
Greek, Hellenistic, and Roman sources and 
the modern bibliography in this field is un- 
steady and occasionally quite faulty.’ But he is 
fully aware that modern criticism has consider- 
ably modified the conventional picture of the 
universal disesteem for work in classical an- 
tiquity, which resulted from a facile confusion 
of the outlook of the ruling classes with that of 
the whole of society; and he cites the corrective 
evidence of the inscriptions, papyri, and ostra- 
ca. In his rapid survey of the changing atti- 
tudes toward labor in Greco-Roman civiliza- 
tion he traces the evolution of the disdain for 
work and notes, too, the counterbalancing 
tendencies toward a rehabilitation of physical 
labor, integrating his analysis with the vary- 
ing economic, social, political, and intellectual 
environment. 

In sharp contrast is the consistent esteem 
for labor and the dignity of work among the 
Jews and the Christians. But here a curious 
dichotomy in Geoghegan’s methodology ap- 
pears; for, whereas the pagan labor attitudes 
are presented as reflecting the material back- 
ground of classical society, the Judaic and 

1 For example, there are hasty and inaccurate gen- 
eralizations on Hellenistic socioeconomic conditions 
(pp. 29-30); we are informed (p. 31) that ‘.... the 
earliest [Roman] historical work which we have is Livy’s 
Natural History’’; he accepts uncritically the testi- 
mony of Livy and Dionysius of Halicarnassus on the 
valuation of labor during the Roman kingdom (pp. 
31-32); his interpretation of the migration of Italian 
farmers to Rome in the last two centuries of the re- 
public as due to a disdain for agriculture as a servile 
occupation (pp. 34-35) reveals complete ignorance of 
the well-known political, social, and economic causes of 
the collapse of the Italian peasantry; he accepts ‘‘sta- 
tistics’’ from the ancient sources on the size of the 
slave population of Rome (p. 40), citing as his only 
modern authority, J. Dillinger, Heidenthum und 
Judenthum (Regensburg, 1857)! It would be impos- 
sible here to supplement his Bibliography with any of 
the numerous fundamental and specialized studies of 
the last half-century, especially in the field of social 


and economic studies, whose empioyment would have 
given his Greek and Roman sections greater value. 


Christian outlooks are consciously studied by 
him as evolving and developing under the 
potency of ethico-religious ideas. And he is at 
pains to stress (pp. 121, 132, 145, 231) that the 
teaching of the Apostles and the Church Fath- 
ers was not concerned with the economic as- 
pect of work, that it was indifferent to the as- 
pirations of the workers as a class, and that 
there is not the slightest suggestion of disturb- 
ing the social structure, much less of economic 
and social revolution. 

The “moral revolution” inherent in the doc- 
trine of spiritual equality and brotherly love 
lent dignity to the individual laborer, and this 
was reinforced by the law of labor (St. Paul: 
“Tf a man will not work, neither shall he eat’’), 
which imposed physical work as a moral duty. 
In addition, the obligation of charity, the 
legitimacy of satisfying simple economic 
needs, and the admonition of economic self- 
reliance led to the concept of the justice of ma- 
terial rewards for labor (the Pauline precept, 
“The laborer is worthy of his wages”). But 
the precedence assigned to spiritual values in- 
volved a basic contradiction, and, in conse- 
quence (this must be stressed, for Geoghegan 
tends to idealize the Christian view of work) 
the attitude toward labor remained fundamen- 
tally negative, asocial, and anti-economic.’ It 
is not surprising, therefore, that there gradual- 
ly came to the fore the disciplinary value of 
work, as atonement for personal sin, as an ex- 
pression of humility, and as a means of de- 
creasing temptation by mortification of the 
flesh, and that the idealization of poverty re- 
suited. These tendencies were eventually in- 
stitutionalized in the asceticism of monastic 
life. 

While this reviewer believes that the basic 
inadequacy of this work is the failure of the 
author to consider the socioeconomic origins 
and consequences of the Christian view of la- 
bor, there is much of interest in it to recom- 
mend to the reader. For example, Geoghegan 
points out that one of the results of the law of 
labor and the duty of almsgiving was that the 
early churches performed the functions of em- 
ployment bureaus and social security agencies, 


2 A positive valuation of labor did not make its ap- 
pearance until the rise of Puritanism, as Max Weber 
long ago pointed out. 
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providing work for fellow-Christians and as- 
sistance to the unemployed and disabled. The 
hypercritical reader will be disturbed by need- 
less repetitions, careless proofreading, an un- 
polished literary style, and a fundamentalist 
acceptance of the Bible as an infallible histori- 
cal source. 


Brooklyn College 


MEYER REINHOLD 


The Syntax of the Letters of Pope Gelasius I. By 
Rev. Paiup V. Bagan. (“The Catholic 
University of America, Studies in Medieval 
and Renaissance Latin Language and Liter- 
ature,’ Vol. XVIII.) Washington: The 
Catholic University of America Press, 1945. 
Pp. xviii+[1]+231+[7]. 

This is the author’s doctoral dissertation at 
the Catholic University of America, and it is 
an exhaustive study of the syntax of the letters 
of Gelasius I, who was elected to the papacy in 
the spring of 492 and died late in 496. The texts 
are accessible in a critical edition of Andreas 
Thiel, Epistolae Romanorum pontificum genu- 
inae, I (1868), 284-510; some selections ap- 
pear also in later editions. I have used Thiel’s 
edition for reference in writing this review. 

The volume follows the usual plan for dis- 
sertations of this nature. After preface, bib- 
liography, and concordance table, there are 
chapters on gender and number, the cases, the 
adjective and the adverb, the pronoun, prepo- 
sitions, the nominal forms of the verb, the syn- 
tax of independent clauses, the syntax of sub- 
ordinate clauses, summary and conclusion, 
and index verborum et locutionum. 

To start this critique, in which I shall place 
in parentheses the references to page and line 
of the dissertation, I take at random pages 38- 
44, in which there are 102 references to Thiel’s 
text. Of these, 11 are numerically wrong by one 
or two lines, and 4 show more serious error: 
testimonio i. 6. 6 (39. 1) is misprinted testimio; 
“tFag.” appears for “Frag.” (39. 20); Frag. 7. 
8 is cited under dignus (39. 35), but contains 
indignus, instances of which are cited sepa- 
rately; etiamsi i. 9. 6 (49. 22) is taken with the 
immediately following abl. abs., but really 
governs the verb judicaret at the end of the 


clause; ergo i. 1. 5 is taken with the abl. abs. 
(42. 21), but really goes with the whole sen- 
tence. Further, the author lumps together etst 
etc. which modify the whole abl. abs., and ad- 
verbs inde etc. which depend only on the 
participle therein. 

These blemishes are individually not very 
great; but they are too numerous and hence 
suggest certain lines of criticism. Under “Ab- 
stract Nouns in the Plural,’”’ not found in the 
lists of Neue-Wagener and others, is listed 
ambages (2.3); but the word is regularly 
plural, the only singular form normally used 
being the abl. ambage. Among “transitive 
verbs .... which do not govern or rarely 
govern a direct object in Classical prose” is 
given circumstrepere (9. 6; “Classical prose” in 
these Catholic University dissertations means 
only Caesar, Cicero, Sallust, Varro, Nepos): 
naturally, for the word is post-Augustan. As 
examples of “Cognate Accusative (Inner Ob- 
ject)” we find quid in si quid indulgetur and 
nthil in nthil perire (10. 18 and 21): but quid 
is nom. subject and nthil is acc. subject. De- 
spite our author, the genitive of definition is 
hardly to be seen even “in metaphorical 
phrases” in misericordiae locum and veritatis 
viam (15. 11 and 12), nor is the genitive of 
identity to be seen in auctoritatis pondus (15. 
34). In calling cultus and auctor “nouns not de- 
rived from transitive verbs,” the author for- 
gets colere and augere (17. 12-13). He inter- 
prets a number of objective genitives as used 
‘“Snstead of prepositional phrases” (17. 18-32) 
because he works from his English translation 
instead of from Latin itself, a fatal defect of 
method, which is seen also in regarding qualis 
xiv. 21. 4 as used for quis or qui (68. 23-27), 
when it is the other way around, and Gelasius 
is here perfectly classical; in failing to see that 
the infinitive is not a complement of adjectives 
in phrases like facile est videre, but the subject 
of the copula (133. 37-134. 6); in taking the 
gerundive genitive as depending upon exempla 
instead of with veritatis in servandae veritatis 
exempla (148. 28-30) ; in looking upon the per- 
fect participle as used as a verbal noun in ante 
praestitutum tempus and the like (155. 5-14); 
in taking delectat in si id delectat as in “active 
voice with reflexive force” (156. 27-158. 1)— 
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the meaning is “‘if this delights (him).’”’ Under 
“The Dative with Compound Verbs... . (b) 
Intransitive,” he lists nec sibi . . . . concedi and 
eique interdicta communio (25. 20 and 38), 
overlooking the change of construction attend- 
ing the use of the passive; he includes also 
episcopis decrevit in xxviii. 2 (25. 31) as in- 
transitive, not noticing the privilegia quae in 
the preceding line. He is wrong in taking sive 
.... sive as equal to et .... et in xxvi. 6. 
46 where sive scientes sive nescientes (160. 23) 
means ‘‘whether they know or don’t know”— 
they cannot be both knowing and ignorant at 
the same time. Of four passages quoted for 
“Relative Clauses of Purpose” (168. 22-34), 
the first three belong elsewhere, and the third 
is inadequately quoted. Other such inade- 
quate quotations are from vi. 10. 15 (131. 39), 
xvii. 1. 2 (148. 17), iv. 1. 9 (145. 19), xiv. 11. 
14 which should be xiv. 11. 4 (146. 28); an 
extra word or two would make the phrases in- 
telligible. In i. 12. 37 (169. 6), indicative 
pracdicat is taken to be subjunctive praedicat, 
in defiance of the meaning. On xv. 1. 2, dedi- 
mus in mandatis ne... . praesumat, the com- 
ment “Dare ut is rare in Classical prose” (191. 
25) is irrelevant, for here we have dare in 
mandatis = mandare. 

These items are but selections from a much 
larger number that I have gathered, but they 
are adequate for an evaluation. The book is 
marred also by frequent misprints, some of 
which render the Latin citations incompre- 
hensible; samples are: his for hic vi. 4. 2 (145. 
22); constituto for constitutio xxxvii. 1. 2 (172. 
25); st for sibt i. 17. 13 (189. 18). 


Rowanp G. KENT 


University of Pennsylvania 


L’Olympionique, le poéte et leur renom éternel: 
contribution a Uétude de Vode t. 1 d’ Horace. 
By Dac Norsere. (“Uppsala Universitets 
Arsskrift,” 1945, Fasc. 6.) Uppsala: A.-B. 
Lundequistska Bokhandeln; Leipzig: Otto 
Harrassowitz, 1945. Pp. 42. Kr. 1. 75. 

It is generally agreed that Horace wrote the 
first ode of Book i as a dedication to Maecenas 
of the first three books of the Odes. This first 
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ode, therefore, must have been written in 
23 B.c., at the time when the first three books 
were collected and published, and it ought to 
reflect to some degree Horace’s attitude toward, 
and evaluation of, the collection as a whole. The 
key to its meaning, then, will be found in 
Horace’s conception of the significance of his 
poetry. In accordance with this hypothesis, 
Norberg undertakes to determine Horace’s 
attitude toward his poetry in 23 B.c. and to dis- 
cover the reflection of that attitude in the first 
ode. 

In his early years, according to Norberg, 
Horace looked upon poetry as an occupation 
for leisure hours, not a serious pursuit; but as 
he grew older he came to regard poetry as a 
significant medium of moral and religious 
teaching. This later attitude is already ap- 
parent in the Roman odes; hence it must have 
been in Horace’s mind when he wrote i. 1. 

But how does the first ode reflect this loftier 
conception of the poet’s art? For the most part, 
this ode is little more than a union of old 
themes. There is, however, one new element: 
the Olympic victor; and herein lies the answer. 
The Olympic victor suggests Pindar, who like- 
wise assigned to poetry great religious and edu- 
cational value. Furthermore, Horace places 
side by side the Olympic victor and the vic- 
torious general, his Roman counterpart. And 
just as Pindar found a bond of union between 
poet and Olympic victor, deriving the respec- 
tive excellence of each from a divine origin, s0 
Horace balances poet with Olympic victor by 
putting the one at the beginning, and the 
other at the end, of the first ode. And as Pindar 
associated both poet and victor with the gods, 
so Horace speaks of the elevation of victor 
and poet to the gods. A further comparison of 
Odes iv. 8 and i. 1 reveals how the poet and the 
general share greatness and immortality. The 
conclusion is, therefore, that in the first ode 
Horace indicated his high estimation of the 
poet’s profession by establishing a parallel be- 
tween poet and Olympic victor. The first poem 
is not an ironical disparagement of poetry but 
an elevated proclamation of its significance. 

Norberg’s position can be challenged, it 
seems to me, on several points. First, the 
change in Horace’s attitude toward poetry 8 
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greatly exaggerated. In the Epodes and the 
Satires Horace had already written on moral 
and political themes (as Norberg himself ad- 
mits [p. 18, n. 35]), and yet some of the odes 
of the fourth book (viz., 10-13) have no po- 
litical or religious significance. It is not neces- 
sary, then, to suppose that Horace’s concep- 
tion of poetry underwent any considerable 
change in 23 B.c. 

In the second place, even if Horace had 
changed his mind about his profession in 23, 
yet it is likely that in composing a dedicatory 
piece for a collection of poems he would have 
written something appropriate to the poems he 
was dedicating. It would be surprising, indeed, 
if the first ode differed considerably in its point 
of view from the other odes of the first three 
books. And since the other odes, as well as the 
Satires, repeatedly contrast the evils of ambi- 
tion and avarice with the goods of content- 
ment and freedom from care, it would not be 
appropriate for the first ode to establish any 
special connection between the life of the poet 
and the life of the competitor for athletic or 
political honors. 

Finally, the very structure of the poem can- 
not be explained by Norberg’s hypothesis. 
Norberg believes that the first and last lines of 
the poem, the portrayals of the Olympic victor 
and the poet, are to be taken together as the 
highest forms of human activity, in contrast to 
the merchant, soldier, farmer, ete., whose 
ideals are described in the intervening lines. 
But the central section of the poem (Il. 9-28), 
about which Norberg says very little, is by no 
means homogeneous. The ways of life that it 
describes differ from one another in the same 
way that the poet differs from the athlete. 
The rich landowner, who delights in great 
wealth (Il. 9-10), is contrasted with the poor 
farmer, who is satisfied with a little (Il. 11-14); 
the restless merchant, who cannot endure 
poverty (ll. 15-18), is contrasted with the man 
who knows how to enjoy simple pleasures (Il. 
19-22). The poet, who delights in a garland of 
ivy, 8 cool grove, and the dances of nymphs 
and satyrs, has much more in common with the 
man of leisure and even the poor farmer than 
he has with hunter, soldier, merchant, wealthy 
landowner, politician, and Olympic victor. The 
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latter all share a certain restless activity from 
which the former are free. If this interpretation 
is correct, it follows that Horace’s attitude 
toward the Olympic victor is not one of praise, 
but rather of disapproval. 


Puiturr De Lacy 
University of Chicago 


Q. Horati Flacct Carmina cum Epodis. Edited 
by A. Y. CaMpBELL. Liverpool: University 
of Liverpool Press; London: Hodder & 
Stoughton, Ltd., 1945. 10s. 6d. 


After the peculiar fashion of the Oxford 
classics, there is no pagination, but actually 
there are 117 pages of text and 71 of notes. 

The tone of this volume is set on the title- 
page. There is a quotation from AP 293-94, 
and, in brackets below it, “[atque codd., edd.; 
arsque*; vid. append.].”” The reader will learn 
to be very familiar with the *, which so often 
signifies A. Y. Campbell contra mundum, and, 
we fear, contra Horatium ipsum. A new Bentley 
has arisen for Horace, shrewd, capable, and 
learned; he has promulgated some 180 per- 
sonal “betterments” of the Horatian text in 
the Odes, CS, and Epodes, with a few addenda 
and some light sparks struck off from the flinty 
text of the literary Epistles and the AP, “ne 
cessent paginae in temporibus bellicis.”” These 
emendations are, not by the writer’s intention 
presumably but certainly from the reader’s 
point of view, humorously interspersed with 
such remarks as: 
pro absurdo substitui quod est ad rem; tangere 
vada quis umquam scripsit? aptum dedi pro 
inepto; nihil aliud convenit; et historiae et con- 
textui primus satisfacio; certa correctio; qualis 
farrago!; ego sic ratiocinatus sum, vide quam 
simpliciter. 

Much of this is reminiscent of Bentley’s cock- 
sureness, but Campbell should have reminded 
himself that, of Bentley’s one hundred and 
fifty Horatian emendations, not over half a 
dozen have found any footing in modern edi- 
tions, and he might have read with profit these 
words in the Preface to Ussani’s second volume 
of his Le Liriche di Orazio (2d ed.): ‘“L’appen- 
dice che nella prima edizione era stata ag- 
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giunta a giustificare alcune emendazioni con- 
getturali é scomparsa. Naturalmente, perche le 
emendazioni congetturali sono scomparse.... 
Il testo di Orazio non ha bisogna di conget- 
ture.” That is hardly an overstatement. If the 
text of a great poet like Horace has not come 
down to us sounder than the emendations of 
Campbell would suggest, one may despair of 
there being any possibility whatever of sound 
classical texts, unless he is willing iurare 
in verba Campbelli and other audacious 
emenders. 

In the judgment of this reviewer it is par- 
ticularly ill advised (one might use a stronger 
adjective) to introduce one’s own conjectures, 
especially when they positively pullulate, into 
the printed text with which the volume opens. 
This book might fall into the hands of young 
persons and give them curious ideas about the 
Horatian text and the classical text tradition 
in general. Can it be possible that it is used in 
classes at the University of Liverpool? Pro- 
fessor Campbell’s probable defense—that all 
his corrections are sound—will seem to most 
people egregiously improbable. It must be re- 
membered, too, that he gladly welcomes into 
his Cave of Aduilam dozens of other correc- 
tions from different sources, so that the net re- 
sult is indeed alarming. It may be that Horace 
should have said all these things in these ways, 
it may be that he did so say them and that 
stupid people who were not bright enough to 
understand them altered them deliberately to 
Grub Street language; against the claim that 
he did so write them, we must on behalf of our- 
selves and our students enter at least the mod- 
est verdict non liquet. 

It would seem that the time had come for 
classical scholars to realize that the good old 
game of free emendation has, in a busy world, 
had its day and has by now served any useful 
purpose it may once have possessed. In this re- 
mark emphasis is laid on the word “free,”’ 
which is used to describe a policy of emenda- 
tion of the text of even our best-established au- 
thors which simply runs riot, regardless of con- 
sequences. The reviewer’s own experience 
with textual criticism is that the longer and 
the more carefully one reads a classic author, 
the less need he finds to suggest emendations, 
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because his increasing feeling for the style 
clears up most apparent obscurities of the 
traditional text, and it is respectfully suggested 
that this is a normal procedure. 

The volume has, of course, its uses, because 
the editor has gathered into his notes a world 
of erudition and because he himself is never 
dull in the matter of his argument, while his 
Latin is always very lively and often highly 
diverting. There are suggestions (almost com- 
mands) made which Horace might conceiva- 
bly have pondered adopting, like the very 
sophisticated sura for aura in Odes ii. 8. 24. 
But the edition must also be ranked among the 
curiosities of classical learning in our age, and 
regretted, too, as furnishing yet more am- 
munition to the mockers at the futilities of 
classical studies, who are quite well enough 
armed now, without obtaining additional 
weapons drawn from within the camp. 


WIiLuiAM Harpy ALEXANDER 


University of California 
Berkeley 


Galen, On Medical Experience: First Edition of 
the Arabic Version with English Translation 
and Notes. By R. Wauzer. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1944. Pp. xii+164. 
$4.00. 


The publication of the Arabic version re- 
stores Galen’s Ilepi ris larpixns éumerpias 
(written before a.p. 150), which had been lost 
but for a few fragments of the original text and 
a partial Latin translation. H. Ritter dis- 
covered the Arabic version in Constantinople 
in 1931, and Dr. Walzer deserves high praise 
for undertaking the burdensome task of editing 
the difficult text from the unique manuscript 
and without benefit of parallels. He has suc- 
ceeded in presenting a readable text and 4 
reliable translation. Wherever extant, the 
Greek original is substituted for the English 
version. The notes record parallels from Greek 
writers and are helpful in determining the 
place of Galen’s treatise in the history of 
Greek medicine. 

Hunain b. Ish4q (d. 877), who in 856 was 
put in charge of the “translation school” in 
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Baghdad, completed the Syriac version of the 
text, probably in 850. His nephew, Hubaish b. 
al-Hasan al-A‘sam, some fourteen years later 
prepared the Arabic translation from the 
Syriac. Hunain’s grasp of Greek scientific 
terminology is very impressive, and the clarity 
with which Galen’s reasoning is rendered in a 
language only just developing into an instru- 
ment of scientific thought is almost astonish- 
ing. Still, Hubaish found it necessary to ease 
his task by indulging in a certain prolixity. In 
his English version, Walzer, at the cost of 
some minor inaccuracies, slightly condensed 
the flow of the Arabic writer, greatly facilitat- 
ing thereby the modern reader’s understand- 
ing. 

The Arabs held Galen in highest regard. 
They tried to appropriate him, so to speak, by 
showing his grave in al-Faram4 (Egypt). And 
it would seem that it is Hunain to whom, in 
large measure, Galen owes his enormous 
prestige in the Muslim world. The subject of 
this particular tract, a refutation of the Dog- 
matists’ criticism of Empiricist medicine, must 
have roused considerable interest in Hunain’s 
time. His contemporary, al-Jahiz (d. 869), had 
made some rather feeble motions toward ob- 
servation and experiment; and for some cen- 
turies to come the battle between authori- 
tarianism and research founded on the testi- 
mony of experience was to continue unabated. 
Authoritarianism never lost its initial edge. 
By the middle of the tenth century, al- 
Mugaddast felt obliged to assert emphatically 
that geography could not be promoted through 
deductive reasoning but only through direct 
observation, mu‘dyana (Descriptio imperii 
moslemict, ed. M. J. de Goeje, p. 6). It is inter- 
esting to note that the term he uses for “logi- 
cal” or “speculative” procedure, giyds, is the 
same used by Hubaish when he wishes to de- 
scribe the logos of the Doginatists. In Arabic 
medicine the outcome of the struggle can per- 
haps be summed up by stating that the Mus- 
lim doctors left the theoretical structure of 
traditional, i.e., Greek, medicine practically 
untouched while they added considerably to 
diagnosis and prognosis. The technique of list- 
ing and appraising symptoms was evolved to 
& degree not easily excelled even in modern 


times. But, overawed by tradition, the physi- 
cian hesitated to adapt his fundamental ideas 
on physiology to his newly won insights. 
Theory and practice remained unco-ordinated, 
and outdated concepts would bar such progress 
in synthesis as experience suggested. 

It is perhaps due to the increasing hold of 
authoritarianism on Islamic thought in gen- 
eral that this important tract of so highly re- 
spected an author as Galen does not seem to 
be quoted anywhere in later medical litera- 
ture. The slow but merciless process of elimi- 
nating the Greek influence, which marks the 
later Middle Ages in the Muslim world, is part 
and symptom of the upsurge of dogmatism. 
Not even the magic name of Galen could pro- 
tect his plea for empiricism from oblivion. It is 
noteworthy that the Constantinople manu- 
script was written in 1064—the eleventh cen- 
tury is the last to show the Greek spirit effec- 
tively molding the thought of certain sections 
of the Muslim intelligentsia, in medicine even 
as in the humanities. 

Both Greek and Arab philology are in- 
debted to Dr. Walzer for a significant contribu- 
tion. His publication will stimulate the history 
of science as well. His beautifully produced 
volume, surprisingly free of misprints, does 
excellent service in elucidating the ambiguous 
response of the Arab mind to the offerings of 


the Greek heritage. 
G. E. von GRUNEBAUM 
University of Chicago 


More Essays on Greek Romances. By Euiza- 
BETH HazELTON Harcut. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1945. Pp. xi+215. 
$2.50. 


This volume does not deal with the tales 
usually designated the Greek Romances, but 
with other romantic stories written in Greek 
at about the same period. Four of these are 
treated: The History of Alexander the Great, by 
Pseudo-Callisthenes; The Acts of Paul and 
Thecla; The Acts of Xanthippe and Polyzxena; 
and The Life of Apollonius of Tyana. 

Miss Haight provides here an interesting 
account of these ancient tales for the general 
reader. She shows the story, the style, the 
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components of the individual romances. She 
is familiar with what has been written about 
them. In general, she makes no claim to origi- 
nal contributions. Her objects here, as in her 
book on the pagan Greek romances,! are to 
stimulate interest in the writings under discus- 
sion and to supply the background necessary 
to an understanding of them. The method she 
employs in this book is similar to that of its 
predecessor. She first discusses the date and 
authorship, then tells the tale, then deals with 
its characteristics and its merits and its simi- 
larities to the pagan romances. She makes the 
summary of the Alexander romance rather full, 
to compensate for the lack of a published 
translation of the work of Pseudo-Callis- 
thenes. 

In Miss Haight’s judgment, the two Chris- 
tian romances “have so many points in com- 
mon with the pagan Greek Romances of the 
times that they were probably influenced by 
them” (p. 48).2 The motives of love and ad- 
venture are prominent, though the love is “the 
adoration first of a saint and then of the Lord 
himself” (p. 60). 

The Apollonius of Tyana differs from the 
others in having a hero but no heroine. In- 
stead of love, adventures, and religion, the 
theme deals with a philosophic way of life. But 
in technique it makes use of the usual devices 
of the romances. The rhetorician’s art is 
prominent. 

Two studies in comparative literature fol- 
low. The first, “Apuleius and Boccaccio,” sets 
forth Boccaccio’s debt to Apuleius and his 
affinity to him as it appears in the Decameron 
and the Genealogy of the Gods. Boccaccio is 
shown to have handled Apuleius’ tales freely 
and originally, to suit his taste and that of his 
generation. In the second, “Apollonius of Tyre 
and Shakespeare’s Pericles, Prince of Tyre,” 
Miss Haight records, and supports with argu- 
ments, her opinion that the play is the work of 
Shakespeare alone, written at two periods of 


1 Essays on the Greek Romances (New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1943). 

? For a different view see R. Séder’s dissertation, 
Die apokryphen Apostelgeschichten und die romanhafte 
Literatur der Antike (‘‘Wiirzburger Studien zur Alter- 
tumswissenschaft,’’ Heft 3 (Stuttgart: W. Kohl- 
hammer, 1932]); and S. Lange’s review of it in this 
Journal, XXIX (1934), 78-79. 
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his life but never completely revised (p. 178), 
Certain scenes deleted by critics are, in her 
opinion, genuine, being integral parts of the 
original romance (p. 184). 

There are two appendixes: (1) “Outline of 
Alexander’s Life” and (2) ‘The Latin Text of: 
Boccaccio’s Version of Apuleius’ Cupid and 
Psyche, from the De Genealogiis Deorum,” to 
which are added from the same source the 
chapters on the parentage of Cupid and on 
Joy, his daughter by Psyche. There is a very 
full Index. 

The volume is a beautiful specimen of book- 
making, with scarcely anything to mar it. The 
author and publisher alike are to be congratu- 
lated on the results of their labors. 


Donatp BiytTHE DurHAM 
Hamilton College 


The Hearst Hydria: An Attic Footnote to 
Corinthian History. By H. R. W. Smrru. 
(“University of California Publications in 
Classical Archaeology,” Vol. I, No. 10.) 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1944. Pp. 241-90. $0.75. 

This study comprises two chapters of nearly 
equal length: “The Style and Date of the 
Hearst Hydria” and “Archaeology and the 
Dates of the Kypselids.” There are also 198 
notes, 4 plates in which the hydria is excel- 
lently pictured, and an Index. The shape of 
the vase, the animals on it, the floral decora- 
tion, and the style and costume of the three 
human figures are examined with the author’s 
usual precision and opulence of erudition. The 
conclusion is that the hydria is Attic, with 
remarkably strong and definite Corinthian in- 
fluence, and that it was painted in 560-550 
B.c. Smith considers the men purely decora- 
tive, though it would be easy to regard them 
as the Corinthian counterparts of the Persian 
bodyguard at Persepolis (cf. n. 38). No other 
vases by the same hand are noted, and that is 
a pity, for the style is truly ‘scrupulous, sure, 
rich, bold, harmonious.” Light is cast inci- 
dentally on the date of the Arkesilas kylix, on 
the Lydan vases (Rumpf’s equation being re- 
jected), and on divers points in Attic and 
Corinthian pottery of the period 600-550. 
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In the second chapter evidence from many 
sources is brought to bear on the question 
whether the Kypselid dynasty came to an end 
in 584-583 or about 549-548. A good case is 
made out for the latter. Among the related 
topics is one in which Smith seems to be at 
fault. He writes (p. 265) of the statue dedi- 
cated in Samos by Aeakes (and in all probabil- 
ity representing him, though Buschor calls it 
Hera): “Unless the specialists’ almost unani- 
mous dating of the statue (about 540 B.c.) is 
too high, this Aeakes....is probably the 
father of Polykrates.’”’ But it is not likely that 
any of the specialists would have suggested 
such a date if they had not already assumed 
that this Aeakes was the father of Polykrates; 
and even with the inscription to suggest the 
identification, Miss Richter, Schede, and 
Rumpf (Gercke-Norden, II, 34, p. 25), who 
constitute a considerable part of the specialists 
in sculpture who have expressed themselves, 
find it impossible to believe the statue so 
early. Surely, it looks later than the ““Endoian” 
Athena or the latest of the Branchidai figures 
in the British Museum, and the drapery be- 
tween the legs does not seem very remote from 
some in the Apollo-Hermes relief from Thasos. 
The lettering of the inscription and the fact 
that it is cut stoichedon surely indicate a later 
date. Smith and others suggest that the 
statue may be earlier than the inscription, 
and, of course, this is not altogether impos- 
sible; but its general improbability is increased 
by the terms in which the man is mentioned; if 
it were desired belatedly to bring honor to the 
memory of old Aeakes, he would probably be 
named as the father of one of his celebrated 
sons. We know of two Samians named Aeakes; 
the statue cannot represent the younger, for 
his father was Syloson, and the elder probably 
was not active much after 540. That is the com- 
plete case for the early date, and one may 
doubt if it outweighs the evidence of style in 
sculpture and epigraphy. If not, the statue is 
too late to have any bearing on the historical 
problems under consideration; for which, in- 
deed, as the author notes, it has no great sig- 
nificance in any case. 

F. P. JoHNSON 


University of Chicago 


Bibliographie de la littérature latine. By N. I. 
Herescu. Paris: “Les Belles Lettres,” 
1943. Pp. xviii+-427. Fr. 400. 

This new bibliographic manual, compiled at 
the instance of J. Marouzeau and published as 
an appanage of the indispensable Année 
philologique, is a selective and analytical list- 
ing of the principal materials for the study of 
Latin literature and of questions of history or 
paleography which directly affect the text or 
interpretation of individual authors. It will 
undoubtedly commend itself to all students 
who appreciate the convenience of possessing 
in a single and inexpensive volume a bibliog- 
raphy which will often obviate a search through 
the many volumes of the standard biblio- 
graphic sources. Under the names of the Latin 
authors, which are arranged in a roughly 
chronological sequence within which the repre- 
sentatives of literary types or schools are 
grouped together, Herescu has listed under ap- 
propriate rubrics the extant manuscripts, 
ancient commentaries and scholia, principal 
editions, translations, special lexica or indexes, 
and critical studies of each author. The critical 
studies are classified according to the particu- 
lar questions which they principally treat. For 
authors such as Terence and Seneca the gen- 
eral listings under the author’s name are fol- 
lowed by subsections for each of the extant 
works. Herescu avows that he has intentionally 
omitted mention of “les travaux médiocres ou 
périmés,” and he flatters himself that his work 
will “révéler l'état présent des études sur 
chaque auteur et sur chaque question princi- 
pale.” It were no task to ridicule his preten- 
sions. Such minor but important authors as 
Granius Licinianus and Boéthius have been 
overlooked ; there is no treatment of the Antho- 
logia Latina; the only reference under Avianus 
is to the old edition by Baehrens; and strange 
must be the principle of selection which justi- 
fies the omission of important articles on Ovid 
by Léon Hermann and Brooks Otis and the in- 
clusion of Trozzi’s worthless Ovidio e i suot 
tempt. Even more reprehensible bibliographi- 
cally is an occasional attempt to include future 
publications; thus the great work of Schanz- 
Hosius is listed as though it were complete, 
and under complete editions of Ovid appears 
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the entry “S. G. Owen, Clarendon, 1915 et 
suiv. en cours de publication,” which would 
certainly mislead a reader who did not know 
that only one volume of Ovid (Tristia, etc.) 
has thus far appeared in the “Bibliotheca 
Oxoniensis.” For such defects the generous 
margins on each page are some compensation, 
although the paper is too coarse to take ink. 
To those who will use his work without trust- 
ing it implicitly, Herescu has rendered a real 
service by providing a bibliographic manual 
that is reasonably adequate, exceedingly con- 
venient, and easily supplemented. 


REviLo P. OLIVER 


University of Illinois 


A Rhetorical Study of St. John Chrysostom’s 
De sacerdotio. By Wituram A. Maar. 
(“Catholic University of America Patristic 
Studies,” Vol. LXXI.) Washington, D.C.: 
Catholic University of America Press, 


1944. Pp. vi+84. 

This dissertation is a statistical study of the 
use of figures of speech in Chrysostom’s De 
sacerdotio. Only metaphor and comparison are 
omitted: these had been covered by Degen in 
his Die Tropen der Vergleichung bei Johannes 
Chrysostomus. With these exceptions the trea- 
tise is complete and exhaustive. The method 
of presentation is uniform for all the figures: 
first, a description of the figure with some com- 
ment on its stylistic value and appropriate- 
ness; then a few illustrations from the De sacer- 
dotio; complete references to the occurrence 
of the figure (by page and line in Nairn and by 
book, chapter, and division in Migne); and, 
lastly, a comparison of the frequency of the 
figure in the De sacerdotio with its frequency in 
the Homilies on the Statues as shown in a simi- 
lar study by Sister Mary Albania Burns. 

The conclusions to which these statistics 
point are stated briefly in a closing chapter: the 
De sacerdotio was presumably a treatise intend- 
ed for reading, and the Homily was a real ser- 
mon, yet one-fourth of the figures studied oc- 
cur twice as frequently in the written work. 
This disturbs the author more than is neces- 
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sary, nor does it seem that he has hit on the 
correct explanation. Chrysostom was so thor- 
oughly imbued with the rhetorical spirit that 
whatever he composed was affected by this 
fundamental style. Moreover, most ancient 
writing was done with the sound of the words 
in the author’s mind, for the ancients read 
aloud and not silently. The De sacerdotio, if it 
is more rhetorical, is so simply because it is a 
work on which Chrysostom had spent a labor 
of love and produced what was to him and his 
admirers a treatise better than his ordinary 
sermons. 

Dr. Maat is at pains to defend St. Chrysos- 
tom from charges of excessive use of rhetorical 
ornament. He constantly compares him favor- 
ably with profane writers of the Second Sophis- 
tic. Here statistics are wanting; it would be in- 
teresting to have a comparison of St. Chrysos- 
tom with Libanius. But statistics really do not 
prove much in such a case. Rhetoric becomes 
excessive only when to the reader or listener it 
bulks larger than the thought. The touchstone 
is Aristotle’s mpémov; and as to what is “appro- 
priate,” opinions will differ from generation to 
generation and even among different critics of 
the same period. Dr. Maat is a great admirer of 
St. Chrysostom’s style and writes of it with 
enthusiasm. In spite of his pleading, the re- 
viewer is still cold and feels that the spread of 
rhetoric in the early church was a mark of de- 
cline. But de gusttbus——. 


Harry M. Husse. 
Yale University 


Apsyrtus, Julius Africanus et Vhippiatrique 
grecque. By Gupmunp Buércx. (“Uppsala 
Universitets Arsskrift,’” No. 4 [1944]. 
Uppsala: A.-B. Lundequistska Bokhandeln; 
Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz, 1944. Pp. 70. 
Kr, 3. 

Continuing his previous studies in the 
Greek veterinarians, the author now presents 
seven valuable chapters on different problems 
in this field. Chapter i redates Apsyrtus, the 
earliest of the veterinarians, between A.D. 150 
and a.p. 250, setting aside the notice in Suidas 
which indicates the early fourth century. 
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Chapter ii deals with the fragments of Julius 
Africanus’ Kestot in the Hippiatrica and Geo- 
ponica, rejecting the latter as spurious. Bjérck 
then proposes a new theory of the Kestoi, that 
they are a parody, like certain pieces among 
Lucian’s writings. Chapter iii deals with the 
different corpora represented in the manu- 
scripts, their origin and characteristics. Of the 
two oldest representatives (tenth century), 
Bjérck believes Paris M is closer to the 
original corpus than Berlin B, which Oder and 
Hoppe made the basis of their Teubner edition 
(1924, 1927). Chapters iv, v, and vi contribute 
interesting details on the medieval Latin trans- 
lation and on the manuscripts and editions. 
The last chapter treats the element of magic in 
the veterinarians and gives some illuminating 
explanations of particular passages. Notwith- 
standing the obscure and uninviting character 
of the material, Bjérck handles it expertly, 
and his results are not without general sig- 
nificance. 

AUBREY DILLER 
Indiana University 


The Classical Republicans: An Essay in the Re- 
covery of a Pattern of Thought in Seventeenth 
Century England. By Zrra S. Fink. 
(“Northwestern University Studies in the 
Humanities,” No. 9.) Evanston, North- 
western University, 1945. Pp. xi+225. 
$4.00. 

This book assumes, as the author says in 
the Preface, “that there existed in politics a 
counterpart to that aspect of the Renaissance 
which led to classical imitation in literature, 
architecture, and numerous other fields” (p. 
ix). It is a study of the recurrence, in English 
writers of the seventeenth century, of the an- 
cient conception of a mixed or balanced state 
in which constitutional moderation and sta- 


bility are maintained by an opposition of prin- 
ciples or elements. In its first chapter the classi- 
cal citations to this theory are given, particu- 
larly from Polybius and Cicero, and to its 
early modern restatement, especially by 
Machiavelli. The second chapter traces the 
literary tradition, both in Italian and in Eng- 
lish, with reference to the republic of Venice, 
which was conceived as the outstanding mod- 
ern example of a mixed constitution. The main 
body of the book is composed of chapters on 
the English republicans, especially Harrington 
and Milton and lesser figures like Henry Nevill 
and Algernon Sydney. The study concludes by 
following the idea of the mixed state forward 
into the eighteenth century, in the Whig 
theory of limited monarchy, whence it passed 
to Montesquieu and the Founding Fathers in 
America. 

The documentation of this history is thor- 
ough and accurate, and the treatment is schol- 
arly. The author does not really overstate the 
case, since the classical tradition is offered as 
only a single strand in the history of thought 
about constitutional government. There is, 
however, an element of danger in the com- 
parison of theories about the mixed state to 
imitation of classical architecture. The book 
deals essentially with a literary phase of politi- 
cal thought, and it would be hard to show that 
actual constitutional change was much affect- 
ed by imitation of anything that existed in the 
Roman republic or Venice, or even by a serious 
attempt to realize anything that was imagined 
to have existed there. As Tacitus said long 
ago, it is easier to praise the mixed state than 
to realize it. Even the balance of powers in the 
American Constitution was motivated by 
something more substantial than a desire to 
enact The Spirit of the Laws. 


GrorGE H. SaBINE 
Cornell University 
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